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30 THE DEAD THINK OF THE LIVING? 


BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 





Do the dead think of the living, 
In the blue heaven overhead, 
All repenting, all forgiving, 
As the living of the dead? 


Yes; but while we weep, surveying 
Pathways long and lonely feet, 
They in heaven smile softly, saying, 
‘«’Tis to-morrow and we meet.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Maine a municipal womar suffrage 
bill has passed the House after an earnest 
and spirited discussion, by a vote of 79 to 
54. The bill is to be acted upon by the 
Senate, by special assignment, on March 
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Rev. Mila Tupper Maynard writes re- 
garding the victory in Nevada: ‘‘Mrs. 
Williamson, of Austin, secretary of the 
Lucy Stone Woman Suffrage Association, 
was on the ground, and did valiant work 
in changing votes; for we had a decided 
majority against us at first in the Assem- 
bly, and no hope then from the Senate. 
We were finally victorious in both.” Of 
her own work, Mrs. Maynard writes: ‘‘We 
are pleasantiy situated here, combining 
work in church lines with reading-room, 
study classes, and regular work in the 
State University. My husband and I 
work together in everything.’’ Mrs. May- 
nard will be one of the speakers at the 
Woman’s Congress of the Pacific Coast in 
May. Four Tupper sisters were at the 
last Congress. All are still on the Pacific 
coast, all doing good work in their 
Tespective lines. 
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At Concord, N. H., March 11., the 
House adopted a resolution, offered by 
Mr. Spring of Lebanon, instructing the 
judiciary committee to report necessary 
legislation to enable the women of Nashua 
to vote for school officers. 
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Nashua, N. H., has decided to intro- 
duce vivisection into the public schools. 
Nashua is the only city in New Hamp- 
thire where women cannot vote upon 
school questions. New Hampshire granted 
school suffrage to women many years ago 
by a State law, but the women of Nashua 


are excluded by the wording of the city | 


tharter. A bill is now pending in the 
Legislature to relieve the women in 
Nashua from this disability. If it passes, 
Vivisection will probably be promptly 
banished from the Nashua schools. 


+o 


At the third Fortnightly Meeting of 
Massachusetts Suffragists, beld in the 
parlors, No. 3 Park Street, last Tuesday 
afternoon, March 12, Mrs. Livermore pre- 
tided. Dr. J. Heber Smith spoke to a 
crowded audience on causes of insanity 
among women. “Will the Exercise of 
Suffrage Increase Insanity Among Wom- 
en?’ The topic was the outcome of a 
statement made at the State House last 


| week, and Dr. Smith, because of his thirty 
| years’ experience as a general practitioner 

and his intimate association with the 
treatment of the ingane and the establish 
ment of the Westboro hospital, was called 
upon to answer the question. He showed 
that the effect of enlarged interests on 
| women would be to diminish insanity. 
| Next week we shall print extracts from 
| his excellent paper. 
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| In New Brunswick, Feb. 26, after a 
| spirited debate, a Parliamentary woman 
suffrage bill was defeated in the Assembly 
by a vote of 19 to15. Hon. Mr. Emmer- 
son was the most active supporter of the 
bill, and made an admirable address in its 
favor. 
——- ———+@r— $$ 

The Nova Scotia Assembly has given 
‘*a three months’ hoist”? (whatever that 
may be) to the bill giving single women 
and widows full Parliamentary Suffrage, 
in addition to the municipal sufirage they 
already have. The vote stood 21 against 
to 12 in favor. 
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A bill to raise the age of protection for 
girls from 16 to 18 years was defeated in 
the Massachusetts House on the 13th inst., 
108 to 55. This was to be expected. It 
is a significant commentary on the asser- 
tion that women can get all necessary leg- 
islation without the ballot. Had women 
been voters, the age would have been 
raised. In Colorado, where women are 
voters, the age of protection has just been 
raised to 21. The bill was introduced by 
a woman, herself a member of the Legis- 
lature. 
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The New Hampshire Legislature has 
passed a law fixing the age of protection 
for both boys and girls at eighteen years. 
New Hampshire is the first State to fix 
an age of protection for boys. Mr. Strong, 
of Lebanon, who introduced the bill, said 
several scandals had resulted from mar- 
riages into which adventuresses bad in- 
veigled the sons of rich parents. He 
thought boys should be protected as 
well as girls. This is quite right. We 
have always held that there ought to be 
a penalty for any adult, of either sex, 
who corrupts a minor. 


— ~@e 


Mayor Shieren, of Brooklyn, has an- 
nounced his intention of appointing some 
women on the Board of Education, to the 
great joy of the friends of education, who 
have been urging it for years. 


———___+~@e— 


A debate on woman suffrage took place 
last Tuesday evenirg in the hall of the 
Y. M. C. A., of Cambridge, Mass., be- 
tween Representative Roe and Miss Black- 
well in the affirmative, and Representative 
Dallinger and Miss Mary J. McIntyre in 
the negative. There was a large audience, 
and lively applause for both sides. No 
vote was taken on the question, but 
it was evident that the audience contained 
both strong advocates and strong oppo- 
nents of equal rights. Mr. Dallinger 
admitted that he and about a dozen other 
members of the Legislature, whose names 
he mentioned, bad organized themselves 
into a committee to canvass the House 
systematically against the suffrage bill. 
Miss McIntyre, who has Jately addressed 
a number of parlor meetings against 
woman suffrage, is a Cornell graduate, 
and a daughter of Judge McIntyre of 
Cambridge. 


——~@r- 


The Baltimore Methodists have voted 
116 to 65 against the admission of women 
as lay delegates to the General Conference. 
But the women will sit in the Conference 
sooner or later for all that. 


YH Or——__—— 


The Cleveland (O.) correspondent of 
the Boston Congregationalist writes: 


Women are to have the ballot in school 
matters for the first time in the coming 
spring election. Populists and Prohibi- 
tionists in the city have already nominated 
several well-known and competent women 
as candidates for the school council, and 
while the two leading parties are not 
likely to nominate any women, they will 
be careful to nominate men who will se- 
cure the support of women voters. 


~o— 


Colonel Henry Clay Fairman, editor of 
The Sunny South, has heartily endorsed 
| the movement for woman suffrage on an 
educational qualification. His paper was 
the first in Georgia to do so. It circulates 
very widely, as far South as old Mexico, 
and as far West as the Pacific States. It 





| will be a powerful factor in leavening pub- 








lic opinion. Col. Fairman has the sagacity 
to see that the only practical way to 
solve the vexed problems of race and 
illiteracy is to enlarge the voting constitu- 
ency by bringing in the intelligent 
women. 


~~ 


An address has been sent to Miss Cath- 
erine H. Spence, of South Australia, ex- 
pressing gratification at the adoption of 
full suffrage for women, and congratu- 
lating her also upon the progress of the 
movement to which she has especially 
devoted her life’s labors (proportional 
representation). The address is signed 
by a number of representative women who 
attended the Woman’s National Council, 
including the out-going and in-coming 
presidents and many of the other officers. 
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In Great Britain the new Parish and 
District Councils offer women increased 
opportunities for public service. Nearly 
400 English women have just been elected 
on the Poor Law Boards. Of Parish 
Councils, as yet, only about 40 women 
have been elected members. Women can- 
didates meet with great favor. Out of 
458 women candidates outside of London 
377 have been elected, 38 of them without 
a contest, and 78 of them at the head of 
the poll. Most of the women hitherto 
serving as guardians, etc, were reéelect- 
ed. In Girton parish Miss Jackson, junior 
bursar of Girton College, led her ticket. 
So did the wife of a Cornwall rector. Old 
Boston has returned Mrs. Bedford, and 
York has returned Mrs. Priestly, both of 
these ladies being officers of the Women’s 
Liberal Association. Among the success- 
ful candidates are Mrs. Leopold de Rothe- 
child, Miss Twining, Lady Echo, Lady 
Jackson, the Lady Mayoress of Leaming- 
ton, and the Countess of Warwick. 
Woman suftrage is already fashionable in 
Eogland. 
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Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh, Past Depart- 
ment President W. R. C., has been en- 
gaged to superintend a department on 
Patriotism to be connected with the 
Cottager,a monthly paper of Massachu- 
setts. Stories, poems, important histori- 
cal material, pertinent news items, etc., 
will be furnished, and the publishers 
expect, with her assistance, not only to 
continue the features which have -made 
the paper popular heretofore, but to pre- 
sent departments which will make it of 
especial interest and value to all members 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps, G. A. R., 
Sons of Veterans, and kindred organiza- 
tions. Samples of the March numbe,; 
will be forwarded to Corps officers. 
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Miss Mary A. Proctor, daughter of the 
late Professor Richard A. Proctor, is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of her distin- 
guished father by popularizing science, 
and though a young woman, has already 
won a high reputation as a writer and 
lecturer. Miss Proctor presents the latest 
discoveries in astronomical science in 
language so simple as to be readily under- 
stood by all, and so full of picturesque 
description that everyone is charmed. 
She has been giving her lecture on ‘Giant 
Sun and his Family” this season before 
the public schools of New York City, 
under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 
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Miss Sara Winthop Smith, now residing 
in Nantucket, has designed the new cover 
which adorns Poet Lore for February. 
That magazine, devoted to ancient and 
modern literature, is now published in 
Boston. 








~or— 
THE BROOKLINE REMONSTRANTS. 


Miss Agnes Blake Poor, chairman of 
the Brookline Remonstrant Committee, 
states that the copies of the remonstrant 
petition were received by her from the 
typewriter on the 2nd of January, and 
that the petition, with its 210 names, was 
sent in on the 3lst of the same month. 
The statement in my letter in the last 
JOURNAL was based on the fact that sig- 
natures to a remonstrance supposed to be 
this one, but now said to have been 
another, were solicited last fall, and the 
anti-suffrage egitation was inaugurated as 
long ago as last May, when a meeting 
was held, a committee appointed, and lit- 
erature distributed. 

The interest aroused by the circulation 
of the suffrage petition may be inferred 
from the fact that 120 of the 260 names 
appended to it were obtained in less than 
three days, and many more signatures 
would have been added if the time could 
have been extended. F. J. G. 


| small schoo! vote of women proves that 
|no fuller suffrage should be granted. | 





MASS. SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


The annual debate on the municipal 
woman suffrage bill opened in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives at 2 30 
P. M., March 5. The galleries were 
crowded to suffocation, and hundreds were 
turned away. 


On motion of Mr. Alfred S. Roe, of 
Worcester, it was voted that the speeches 
be limited to ten minutes, and that the 
vote be tsken at 4.15 P. M. 

Mr. Penniman of Brockton opened the 
debate. He said: I wish to be on record 
with voice and vote in favor of this bill. 
No graver question can come before the 
House. This question is not new. It has 
been before the people for fifty years, 
and has been discussed from the pulpit, 
in the prees, and in legislative halls. It 
has been met with ridicule, with the 
flercest opposition, the bitterest denuncia- 
tion and obloquy. But its friends are 
tremendously in earnest. They never 
have lost courage; their faith in the 
justice of their plea has never wavered. 
These grand men and noble women are 
in the battle to stay until the last victory 
is won. They have been singing the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic all these years. 
They are now beginning to sing 

‘The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears,’”’ 


because of the news that comes from 
other Legislatures. It is time for Massa- 
chusetts to fall into line. 

I hold in my hand a picture represent- 
ing one of the idiosyncrasies of our civili- 
zation. It shows five facee—those of an 
idiot, an Indian. a lunatic, a criminal, anda 
woman. Under the law, the noblest 
woman stands politically by the side of 
these. I propose this afternoon to ex- 
press by my vote my conviction that the 
place for my mother, my wife and my 
sister is not beside these, but beside the 
best intelligence and best manhood of the 
nation. 

It has been the custom in certain quar- 
ters to mock at this question as advocated 
by long-haired men and short-haired 
women. I have looked over the list of 
its advocates, and I find there the best 
repreeentatives of the best part of our 
civilization. It is something more than a 
crank’s dream that commands such sup- 
port. The opponents must have much 
confidence to think they can put this 
cause down by laughter. We must meet 
this issue squarely, like men. It will 
never be settled till it is settled right— 
till the American woman who pays her 
taxes and devotes her best energies 
toward her country’s welfare can stand 
side by side with the manhood of the 
nation without regard to race, color or 
sex. I believe in giving woman the ballot 
because there is no reason why she should 
not have it. She wants the ballot for the 
same reason that man wants it—for pro- 
tection—protection of life, of home, of 
property, of business interests, and to 
provide for the best good of society. I 
believe she will purify the ballot-box, and 
make our political life better and purer. 
Then and not till then shall we begin to 
settle this vexed liquor question right; 
and when I say right, I mean by banish- 
ing saloons. I hope this bill will go to 
the Senate, and that the Senate will have 
manhood enough to pass it, and that it 
will go to the Governor and he will sign 
it. We need woman’s patriotism, her 
courage, her loyalty, her womanhood, to 
bring about a new era in our political life. 


Mr. TOLMAN, of Pittsfield: I happen 
to be a member of the suffrage committee 
which thoughtfully considered this ques- 
tion, and I wish to give concisely my rea- 





sons for opposing the majority’s report. 

[ believe I am in accord with the majority | 
of intelligent women, whose attitude | 
toward the ballot is one of antipathy and 
aversion. Is it customary to pass legisla- 
tion contrary to the expressed wishes of 
the majority of the men and women of 
the community? The question is not 
whether women are superior or inferior 
to men; they are superior in some re- 
spects and inferior in others. The ques- 
tion is, are women as well fitted as men to 
take part in the practical affairs of the 
world? Woman is certainly deficient in 
practical judgment. The mistakes made 
in legislation are mistakes of the head and 
not of the heart. The admission of wom- | 
en to the ballot would intensify the pres- | 
ent tendency to overestimate what gov- 

ernment can do by legislation. How do | 
our friends know that it will settle the 
temperance question? Will any less bills 
be introduced in the Legislature? The | 


Only five per cent. of the women of the 
State vote, and that irregularly. It is | 
inexpedient to bring in a large body of 
negligent voters. There is no natural 
right of suffrage. Herbert Spencer says 
men’s and women’s interests are not di- 
verse. What single interest of women is 
not already properly attended to? For 
forty years we have been considering 
women’s property rights. Will any in- 
telligent woman say they are not satis- 
factory ? 

This bill will be the entering wedge for 
full suffrage for women. Are you pre- 
pared to put her on the jury and on the 
judge’s bench? I shall vote no, because I 
wi-h to please the women of Massachu- 
setts. Let us vote according to our con- 
sciences, without regard to outside pres- 
sure. 

[Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Bessiz Davis, the bright young 
Register in Chancery for Limestone Coun- 
ty, Ala., has been re-appointed by Judge 
W. H. Simpson. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster writes: ‘‘Kindly 
change my address to Farmington, New 
Mexico, where I shall be during a part of 
the summer. The political equality ques- 
tion is aggressively before the people in 
the Mountain States, and I cannot be 
without the weekly visits of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL.” 

Mrs. Eva T. Cook, of Gloucester, the 
newly elected department president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps of Massachueetts, 
is a very popular member of the order, 
and has long been devoted to the work for 
the veterans. She has delivered many 
memorial day addresses throughout the 
State, and is described as a gentle and 
kindly woman, possessing great executive 
ability and much enthusiasm in good 
work. 

Dr. JENNIE M. TAYLOR, who went to 
Africa a year and a half ago with her 
uncle, Bishop William Taylor, is sharing 
his hardships, and will not return until 
she has been over the whole territory oc- 
cupied by his missions. She lately at- 
tended a meeting of missionaries and 
other workers in Angola, and practised 
among them her art as a dentist. She has 
been a very valuable assistant to Bishop 
Taylor, who says of her: ‘‘She is a won- 
derful worker, and commends herself by 
her amiability to the captains, ship sur- 
geons, Officers, crews, passengers, white 
people and black, monkeys, dogs, cats, 
kittens and puppies. Very religious as 
well, but not demonstrative, she wiil have 
her own way, and usually her judgment 
is clear. She sings native bymns like an 
old missionary.” 

Mrs. Lyp1A A. TRONS and Miss EMMA 
E. PAGE secured the passage through the 
Washington State Legislature of a bill 
prohibiting vivisection in the public 
schools, and also of a bill providing for 
regular humane teaching, by which each 
school was to devote at least ten minutes 
a week to inculcating kindness to animals. 
Miss Page, who is completely blind, ac- 
complished the legislative work almost un- 
aided. Largely through her efforts the 
Antivivisection Bill passed both Houses by 
a unanimous vote. Now it has been vetoed 
by the Governor. This is a significant 
commentary on the assertion that women 
can secure philanthropic legislation better 
without suffrage than with it. Is it likely 
that the Governor would Have so auda- 
ciously defied the wishes of nearly all the 
women in Washington, if his reélection 
had depended in part upon their votes? 

Mrs. MABEL L. MACCoy was installed as 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
at Manefield, Mass.,on March 13. The 
church was crowded. About the altar was 
an immense quantity of white azaleas, 
calla lilies, camelias, and lilies of the val- 
ley, set off with wreaths of smilax and 
pots of ferns. There were mounds of 
white flowers on either side, and festoons 
of smilax around the auditorium. Rey. 
Eliza Hickok, of Sharon, Mass., conducted 
the opening devotional exercises, and 
Rev. F. W. Hamilton, of Pawtucket, 
preached the sermon. The act of ordina- 


| tion was performed by the venerable dean 


of Tufts, Dr. Chas. H. Leonard, who has 
also been Mrs. MacCoy’s adviser. The 
two stood during the prayer of consecra- 
tion, Mrs. MacCoy then knelt while all the 
clergymen present put their hands on her 
head, and the act beginning ‘‘By the au- 
thority of the church, by apostolic sanc- 
tion, by the laying on of hands,” was 
repeated. Rev. Alexander F. Walsh, of 
Attleboro, extended the right hand of 
fellowship for the church, Rev. Charles 


| A. Tenney,of Dorchester, gave the charge, 
| and Mrs. MacCoy closed with the bene- 


diction. Mrs. MacCoy is described as a 
fine-looking, dark-eyed woman, whose 
hair has just begun to turn silvery. She 
was born at Dexter, Me., received her 


| preliminary training for the ministry at 
| Meadville, 
| College with distinguished honors last 
| June, and has since been preaching at 


Pa., graduated from Tufts 


Mansfield. She has always shown re- 
markable power as a speaker. At Tufts 
she was elected to compete with the col- 
lege delegates from all over Massachusetts 
for the Demorest medal. Asa result she 
was elected to represent the State in the 
national Demorest contest of college 
women, and came within one-eighth per 
cent. of winning the medal. She is presi- 
deni of the Mansfield W. C. T. U., and is 
in demand all over the State as a lecturer. 
Her new parish is small but prosperous. 
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MASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Mr. Jones. of Melrose: I have ex- 
amined i) i> question closely, and am 
obliged to say that the weight of reason 
and the best weight of character are in 
the affirmative. This is an important 
question, and should not be treated senti- 
mentally but practically. Thearguments 
in favor are conclusive. During the past 
twenty years, women have come to take 
many places in the world from which 
conventionality had excluded them, and 
I have yet to find that they have lost in 
any respect, in any of the attributes of 
true, nobie and beautiful womanhood. 
The fact remains—and I took some pains 
to substantiate it—women for the same 
work command only about one-half a 
man’s wages, whether in mercantile houses 
or in the public schools. There is the in- 
controvertible fact. I know of no reason 
for this except that women are without 
the ballot. For the women who have to 
get a livelihood for themselves and those 
dependent on them, I bave the most sin- 
cere sympathy, and I want to do every- 
thing possible to give them equal advan- 
tages; and because this bill seems to me 
a step in this direction, | shall support it. 

(2) I believe the influence of woman 
will be a powerful factor in municipal, 
temperance and moral reform. She should 
vote on the liquor question; she is an in- 
terested party. It 1s sad to think of the 
burdens borne by true and noble women 
on account of the liquor interest. Through 
Women’s Clubs, W. C. T. U.’s and similar 
organizations, woman is already a power- 
ful factor fur good, and I want to add 
her vote. I cannot understand how there 
can be any intelligent opposition. 

(3) Taxation should not be without 
representation. The lowest and most 
ignorant man in a town may take part in 
voting an extravagant appropriation to 
be levied upon women’s property, and 
the wisest woman has no voice in regard 
to it. It is not so in any corporation. 
We own railroad stock, die and leave it 
to our wives. In virtue of the stock, she 
has a vote by proxy, or, if she prefers, 
in person. Suppose a law were to be pro- 
posed that she should not have it. The 
suggestion would be at once laughed out 
of existerce. But we do just so in mu- 
nicipal government. It is an exactly par- 
allel case. 

These are the arguments in the affirma- 
tive in brief. There is not time to elabo- 
rate them, but their weight is irresistible. 
It is a question of simple justice. Fair 
play has always been the honor of Massa- 
chusetts, and I hope that the bill will 
paes. 

Mr. CREED, of Boston: I voice the 
almost unanimous sentiment of the peo- 
ple of my district in opposing this bill; 
and by the people, [ mean not only the 
men, but the women also. No matter 
how bad a bill may be, or how injurious, 
some arguments may be brought forward 
in its favor. But if we start on a false 
premise, the more incorrect our premise, 
the mere untrue will be our conclusion. 
Honorable gentlemen have wandered from 
the point. The point is whether the grant- 
ing of this prayer of asma)l minority of 
women for a privilege (not a right) would 
be a benefit to the womanhood of Massa- 
chusetis. Christianity has been elevating 
woman during all these centuries, till we 
find her with all her present purity and 
delicacy. She occupies an exalted posi- 
tion. ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.” If Om- 
niscience destined her for a higher sphere 
than that of politics, she should realize 
her true destiny. Her sphereis the home; 
and there is no more dignified one than 
to rear her children in the fear of Al- 
mighty God, as good American citizens. 
George Wasbington, whose birthday we 
have just celebrated, said that religious 
and moral principles were the foundation 
of the republic and must be maintained. 
How shall we do this by destroying the 
treasury of home affections, and tearing 
asurder the family bonds? ‘*The greatest 
glory of woman is to be the least talked 
of among men.”’ This may be sentiment, 
but so is the talk about taxation without 
representation. In defence of American 
womanhood and the American home, I 
am willing to be called sentimental. 
I am opposed to this bill because it in- 
vades the sacred circle of the home and 
fireside. Women are already virtually 
represented. Some of the most eminent 
men the world has known have been op- 
posed to this abnormal scheme—Gladstone 
on the ether side of the water, and in this 
country the man whose poems are my de- 
light and whose memory I[ honor, John 
Boyle O’Reilly. Our politics is a system 
of expediency. I appeal to every mem- 
ber not to plunge woman into the pool of 
our debasing politics (we must admit that 
at present it is debasing). She can no 
more purify it than a woman passer-by 
on the road could purify a filthy pool she 
might meet by immersing herself in it. 
No, let us leave her on her pedestal, to 
point out to us the proper path to follow. 

Mr. St. JOHN, of Haverhill: It has 
been my privilege for two years to advo- 
cate the passage of this bill. My argu- 
ment last year was that it was rendering 
simple justice to women. One argument 
brought against it to-day has been that 
women are incapacitated by nature for 
casting an intelligent ballot. Does any 
one really believe this? Another argu- 
ment is that it will destroy the home. 
On the contrary, we believe that giving 
the ballot to women will make all these 
relations more sacred, and cast a halo of 
gladness about the home. It will give to 
the voters the sympathy, support and 
confidence of their wives and sisters. I 
wish to read an extract from a letter from 
Chief Justice Groesbeck. [Mr. St. John 
here read a letter from the Chief Justice 
of Wyoming. According to him, no rude 
ness, brawling or disorder appears or | 
would be tolerated abou: the polls. There 
is no more indelicacy about dropping a 
ballot into the box than about dropping a | 
letter into the post. Woman suffrage has | 





not disturbed domestic peace. Divorces 
are less frequent in Wyoming than else- 
where. It has not unsexed women. The 
women have not been office - seekers. 
Woman suffrage brings together at the 
ballot-box the enlightened common sense 
of American manhood and the pure moral 
perceptions of American womanhood, and 
the result is good all around. Continuing, 
Mr. St. John said:] Such unprejudiced 
testimony as this answers all the talk 
about equal suffrage unsexing woman, 
destroying the home and undermining 
morality. I hope to see the time when 
our women and our men together will ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. It has been 
said that this bill is the opening wedge 
for full suffrage. I shall be glad if it 
proves to be so. I should be giad to see | 
women vote upon all questions. 

Mr. Bancrort, of Clinton: The last | 
speaker, being a minister of the gospel, 
might have been expected to preach from 
a text, but he did not; therefore [ will do 
so, and preach from Genesis, 3:16: ‘*Then 
unto the woman he said, ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception. 
In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, 
and thy desire shall be unto thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.’”’ [ should 
not be true to the dictates of my con- 
science, I should not represent honestly 
my constituents, if I did not enter my 
feeble protest against this bill. 1 believe 
woman was made for a nobler destiny 
than mingling with those who in these 
days surround the ballot box. I believe 
her influence is to be exercised in a nobler 
and more gracious manner; she is to in- 
fiuence her children and her companions 
in a better way than the way provided for 
in this bill, or in any other for which this 
may be an entering wedge. I wish to 
dissipate any idea that [ think woman in- 
ferior to man. Jt is because of Ler 
superiority, and the superiority of the 
very itfluence she now exerts in the 
household over her children and all 
around her, that I oppose this bill. She 
might say of her children, with Cornelia, 
‘*These are my jewels,” and in bringing 
up these jewels, she can at any moment 
exert a better influence in the home 
where they are brought up and where 
the cradle is. ‘The man who goes home at | 
night and finds there no dutiful wife, no 
welcoming smile, no growing children; 
the man whose wife is perhaps on a 
lecturing tour or addressing the woman 
suffrage committee of the Legislature, 
will be found to be an unhappy man. The 
best sentiment of the community, both 
male and female, will bear me out in my 
opposition to this bill. I voted no last 
year. No woman asked me why, but 
some of the noblest women in my com- 
munity came and thanked me. I endorse 
the sentiment which leads a modest wo- 
man to think she can do more for her 
country by remaining at home and in- 
flueficing her sons to vote. 

Mr. YOUNG, of Springfield, gave an 
historical sketch of the work done by 
women in the anti-slavery movement, 
their participation in which was for years 
fiercely denounced as unwomanly. He 
continued: Women are a power in the 
work of reform. The world is just awak- 
ening to their worth. Colleges are open- 
ing to them, and there is hardly a profes- 
sioa now closed to them. Florence Night 
ingale’s work has been taken up and con- 
tinued to the present hour, till the land is 
one grand network of organizations of 
women, not only for lifting up those that 
fall, but for keeping people from falling. 
Now, having proved herself worthy, she 
comes asking this boon of municipal 
suflrage. 

Mr. DALLINGER, of Cambridge: I had 
not intended to take an active part in the 
legislative controversy over woman suf- 
trage this year, but some of the noblest 
women of my acquaintance, women many 
of them owning property in their own 
right,and therefore undergoing the awful 
slavery of taxation without representa- 
tion, asked me to help protect them and 
the other modest, home-loving women of 
Massachusetts from this monstrous legis- 
lation, which seeks to destroy the home. 
There is not a district where a majority of 
the voters or one-tenth of the women 
favor it. If anybody thinks there is, I ask 
him in common fairness to vote for Sen- 
ator Wellman’s bill that a test vote of the 
people be taken on it. It has been said 
to be a Republican measure. At the last 
Republican State convention but one Mr. 
Blackwell introduced a suffrage plank, 
which was defeated overwhelmingly; yet 
fifty men who were members of that con- 
vention afterwards voted for the bill! The 
Republican party does not ask for this 
measure. Who does ask for it? If neither 
the voters nor the vast majority of the | 
women ask for it, who does ask for it? 
The heart and soul of the movement con- 
sists of the band of earnest women who 
many years ago began to ask for reforms 
in the laws regarding women's prop- 
erty rights, and asked for the ballot as a 
means to that end, and who have now got 
all they wanted without the ballot. With 
the new recruits whum they have led into 
the absurd belief that they are slaves, 
they are frantically asking for woman 
suffrage to raise the position of women 
still higher. Women are not now equal, 
but vastly superior, to men. If the woman 
suffrage ideal is ever realized, which 
heaven forbid, the sight of a drunken 
woman will cause no more horror than 
the sight ofa drunken man. The destruc- | 
tion of the home would be the inevitable 
result, and it is a result that would be 
gladly welcomed by many of the suf- | 
fragists—I do not say byallofthem. To | 
them the word home is synonymous with | 
slavery, and the modest woman who 
wishes to stay there is the object of their | 








| horror and contempt. They want to see | 


all women forced by law to become like | 
themselves, and to assume the burden of | 
self-support and conflict with the world | 
from which they have hitherto been | 
shielded. The effect of woman suffrage | 
will be slow, hence the experience of | 
Colorado is worthless. Do you want to 
see our girls growing up like those of 
Wyoming, without womanly traits, and 


going into business and politics just like 
the boys, according to the pernicious ideal 
of the suffragists? If you think the de- 
sire of five per cent. of the women of 
Massachusetts ought to be granted, 
against that of 95 per cent.; if you think 
& measure ought to be passed which 
nobody has yet shown to be of benefit to 
anyone, if you think it should be forced 


| upon the community without the popular 


vote to which they have a moral if not a 
legal right, then you will vote for this 
bill. But if you think that the mass of 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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PRESS POINTS. 


The women in council in Washington 
have said about as many sensible things 
as have been reported from the Fifty third 
Congress.— Boston Transcript. 


Find any woman who is much interested | 


in temperance, and you will find a woman 
who is either a suffragist or fast becoming 
one.— Woman's Voice. 

The lyceums, young men’s debating 
clubs and literary societies are all debat- 
ing woman suffrage this winter. This 
question never attracted so much atten- 
tion in this State before.— Lewiston ( Me.) 
Journal. 

Woman suffrage has received a set back 
in South Dakota through the treachery 
or the carelessness of the alleged friends 
of the measure in the Legislature. There 
was admittedly a majority, though a 
small one, for the bill, but when the time 
for a final vote arrived it was found that 
two or three of its avowed supporters 
were suspiciously absent. Such tactics 
may delay, but cannot long prevent the 
adoption of an act which apparently is 
supported by strong puvlic sentiment in 
South Dakota— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

This has been a great week for the 
cause of the women. A favorable report 
upon the subject of granting them muni- 
cip«l suffrage has been made in the Legis- 
lature by the committee that has been 
considering the subject; the Eastern 
Yacht Club has granted the privilege of 
associate membership to all women own- 
ing yachts, and the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club has voted to admit wheelwomen, as 
well as wheelmen, to the privileges of 
that organization. Here are three vic- 
tories for the sex which would have been 
deemed impossible of achievement in the 
old days. The world is moving on swim- 
mingly.— Boston Herald. 

Miss Eunice Tallman, of Hyde Park, 
finds her name on the Dominion voters’ 
lists for East Middlesex, but by law she 
is debarred from polling her vote. It 
would puzzle most people to explain why 
she, in equity, should be prevented from 
going to the polls, seing that she pays 
her taxes and obeys the laws of her 
country with as much promptitude as 
many a man who is permitted to vote.— 
London (Can.) Daily Advertiser. 

—_ —__+oer-—-___——_. 


OUR ALABAMA LETTER, 


NEW DECATUR, ALA., MAR, 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman’sJournal ; 

The enthusiasm aroused by the Atlanta 
Convention has permeated Alabama thor- 
oughly, and we hope to have a succession 
of meetings later that will much enlarge 
our State organization. 

Clubs have been debating woman suf- 
frage, the newspapers have had articles, 
pro and con, and some of our ministers 
have been using Biblical language about 
it with a decidedly un-Biblical air and 
manner. But the ‘balance of trade” is 
with us, and the suffragists have covered 
themselves with glory in the South. 

The sentiment in favor of woman grows 
here every day. Here is a straw showing 
it. The State seal of Alabama has been 
changed. It now represents a soldier on 
horseback, with the figure of a young 
woman seated behind and pointing for- 
ward. It commemorates the bravery of 
Miss Emma Sansom of Etowah County, 
who courageously piloted Gen. Forrest on 
his way in search of the ‘‘Blue”’ in the 
late unpleasantness. When asked if there 
was a man about who could act as guide, 
“No,” said she, ‘but I can.” The Ala- 
bama Legislature gave her a medal, 120 
acres of landand a certified vote of thanks 
thirty odd years ago, and now they give 
her the State seal. 

But she mustn’t vote. What inconsist 
ency! I feel with Anna Shaw, ‘How | 
did men ever get it into their heads that | 
they were logical ?”’ 

The Conference of Colored People, at 
Tuskegee, Feb. 20, was very successful. 
Prof. Washington is doing wonders for 
the race, and there were a number of 
speakers whose efforts seemed to be in 
the direct line of practical reform. 


| **Build houses with more than one room, 


and treat your women better,” said one. 
There was genuine philanthropy in a nut- 
shell. 

The Legislature this winter has had two 
bills offered, to raise the age of consent 
from ten years to eighteen and fifteen, 
but neither got beyond the judiciary com- 
mittee. A bill in the interest of temper- 
ance was passed, but as those laws we 
already have go by default, its chances 








for working good are limited. An act 


was also passed to release married women 
ovet eighteen from the disabilities of 
minority. This applies to women owning 
real estate in Alabama, but who are non- 
residents. While this law is in line with 
freedom, I feei a little doubtful as to its 
wisdom. 

In Tennessee it has been decided by the 
Chancery Court that a wife cannot trans- 
fer real estate to her husband. There was 
a bill offered in the late Legislature to 
repeal the act making women eligible as 
school superintendents. It was lost by a 


good majority. An act was passed for-| 


bidding child labor under fourteen years 


in the mines; also one to permit married | 
women to take out licenses for commercial | 


pursuits, with the amendment that the 
property of both husband and wife should 
be answerable, for the woman’s debts. 
So the war goes on, with steady ad- 
vance along the lines, 
ELLEN STEPHENS HILDRETH. 


———- 
MERIDEN POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB. 


MERIDEN, CONN., MARCH 9, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
at its sixth annual meeting, elected officers 
for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President, Mrs. Kate Bohme. 

1st. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Mary J. Rogers. 

2ad., Mr. Joseph N. Joy. 

3rd., Miss Ella C. Wiard. 

Rec. Sec., Mrs. Frances W. Hammond. 

Cor. Sec., Mrs. Ella F. Lewis. 

Treas., ae, 2a Cas - 

ev. Dr. W. 8S. Perkins 

Auditors, § 4 L. Parker. 

Mrs. Roger:, who has rendered eflicient 
service as president for four years, de 
clined to accept the nomination for another 
year. Mrs. Hale, past treasurer, also 
resigned. Both are in hearty sympathy, 
and promise their continued codéperation. 
Mrs. Bohme has served acceptably as a 
member of the High School Board, and is 
eminently qualified for the position. Mrs. 
Rogers, in her annual address, alluded to 
the progress and achievements of the last 
fifty years, as shownin the number of 
States and countries that have now partial 
or full woman suffrage, the colleges that 
have opened their doors to co-education, 
and other evidences of advancement made 
in the interest of women. She recom- 
mended work on educational lines, sug- 
gesting the study of the State and National 
constitutions. 

Mrs. Holmes, president of the W. C. T. 
U. of Meriden, recommended that greater 
efiort be made to induce women to regis- 
ter as voters. Mr. Joy concurred in this 
Opinion and cited instances where an 
opportune word kad proved effectual. 
Much apathy is shown as regards this 
duty even among the most intelligent 
class. Some means of arousal is evidently 
necessary. Short addresses of encourage- 
ment and appreciation were made by Mr. 
W. F. Rogers, Mrs. Bohme, Mrs. Hale, 
and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Hale was very 
desirous that parliamentary study should 
constitute a part of our work this year. 

The recording secretary’s report showed 
an increase in attendance, and a gain in 
membership. Meetings had been held 
regularly with no interruption except the 
summer vacations. Mass meetings had 
been held previous to elections, and the 
choice of Mrs. Emily W.*Youngs, general 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A. as candidate 
for member of the High School committee, 
resulted in her election. 

Our financial resources having been 
greatly diminished as compared with pre- 
vious years, we have been deprived of 
many opportunities for extending our 
work. But we have not been wholly defi- 
cient in educational methods. Our speak- 
ers for the year included Miss Isabelle 
Cromwell, of New Haven, Mrs. J. T. 
Ellis, of Newark, Mrs. Collins, of Hart- 
ford, Mrs. Reynolds, of Troy, and others. 
We have also had debates, essays from 
members, and other helpful exercises. 
We have contributed to the Kansas fund, 
and for printing and distributing litera- 
ture —largely the leaflets containing 
George William Curtis’s speech and Mr. 
John Hooker’s on the school ballot. We 
are at present devoting a part of our regu- 
lar session to the discussion of current 
topics, of interest to the cause. At the 
last meeting the ‘‘Repeal Bill’’ introduced 
into the Connecticut Legislature, by 
Representative Hall, of Waterbury, to 
deprive women of the school ballot, was 
the subject, every one present being asked 
to give a reason why it should not prevail. 
At our next afternoon meeting the subject 
of ‘Social Purity” will beconsidered. The 
proposed ‘‘New York license law” affords 
impetus for this discussion. 

A large number of Meriden ladies were 
disappointed in the pleasure anticipated 
of hearing Lady Somerset and Miss Wil- 
lard at the W. C. T. U. convention in 
Hartford, Feb. 12. However, the session 
which was held was in a measure compen- 
satory. Excellent addresses were made 
and fine music rendered. The hearing 
before the Suffrage Committee at the 
Capitol on the following day was well 
attended, many of our members being 
present. Miss Yates, the prominent 


<p 





speaker of the occasion, received bigh 
commendation for her forcible argumeny 
and ready repartee. The committee m 
ported adversely on the ‘‘Repea! Bill.” ang 
it was hoped that the bills of suffr; 
which have been introduced will be fayo, 
ably decided. 

Our club president, Mrs. Bohme, gt. 
tended the Coun cil of Women at Washing. 
ton, and we anticipate an interesting 
account from her onher return. Our neq 
year opens with a hopeful and encouraging 
| outlook,and the interest already awakened 
is indicative of good results. We are 
pleased to report that a Political Equality 
Club has recently been organized in the 
adjourning town of Southington. 

FRANCES W. HAMMOND, 
Rec. Sec. and Press Com, 


NEW YORK CAMPAIGN REPORT, 





SHERWOOD, N. Y., MARCH 8, 1895, 
The New York State Association j 
| about to issue its annual publication for 
1894. Every person interested in the 
effort of New York women to secure the 
submission of an amendm2nt by their 
Constitutional Convention should haye 
this valuable record. The campaign year 
marks an epoch in New York State his. 
tory, and the developments of the future 
will cause it to be looked back upon as of 
surpassing importance. This report ig 
the only publication which will give in g 
nutshell an accurate detailed account of 
what was accomplished. Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf and Miss Mary S. An. 
thony tell of the work done at the head. 
quarters in Rochester and Albany, and of 
the hearings given before the Constity. 
tional Conventional Suffrage Committee, 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, for the Volun. 
teer Committee, and Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, for the Woman Suffrage League, 
describe the means adopted to advance 
the movement in New York City. Nu 
merous county reports detail the efforts 
of the county campaign committees and 
of the county and local clubs. Miss Vin- 
nie R. Davis, superintendent of franchise 
in the State W.C. T. U., and Mrs. Eliza 
R. Gifford, of the State Grange, recount 
the special work of their organizations, 
A synopsis of the legislative work ac- 
complished since the founding of the 
State Association is furnished by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake. There is also 
matter of particular importance to suf- 
frage workers: The Minutes of the 
Ithaca Convention, Suggestions for Form. 
ing Clubs and for Club Study, State, 
County and Local Constitutions, etc. 

The pamphlets will be sold at twenty- 
five cents a copy or five for a dollar. Any 
one sending one dollar to be made a mem- 
ber of the State Association, will receive 
the report free, with other matter from 
headquarters. State members are greatly 
desired, not only for their financial as- 
sistance, but because the officers are thus 
brought into touch with  suffragists 
throughout the State who may not other- 
wise be known tothem. Money may be 
sent in stamps, money order or by regis- 
tered letter. ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Susan B. Anthony recommends this 
New York report, as follows: 

I urge upon the friends of woman suf- 
frage everywhere, not only in New York, 
but in other States of the Union, to take 
from 25 to 100 copies of the Report of the 
Amendment Campaign in New York. It 
will be the best literature to circulate, 
because it gives the facts, not only of the 
numbers of men and women who signed 
the petition and of the proportionate 
amount of taxable property owned by 
men and women, but it gives the speeches 
made in behalf of the amendment before 
the Constitutional Convention Suffrage 
Committee, together with extracts from 
the speeches of members of the Conven- 
tion before taking the vote. It will be 4 
most valuable document of history and 
will educate the friends in other States 
who may undertake to eliminate the word 
‘*male” from the Constitution. 


—— +@-—__—_ 


AMENDMENT POSTPONED IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


PIERRE, S. D., FEB. 27, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have been here in our capitol city, 
in company with Mrs. Emma Cranmer, 
president of our State W. C. T. U., work- 
ing against resubmission of our prohibi- 
tory law and in the interests of equal 
suffrage. Resubmission carried in House 
by seven majority, in the Senate by two 
majority. 

A bill has passed the Senate providing 
that a woman shall be placed upon the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
by a majority of twenty-seven to twelve 

A bill for submitting a constitutional 
amendment that the word ‘male” be 
stricken from our constitution passed the 
Senate by a vote of thirty-seven to six. The 
fight is on in the House over its passag® 
The committee on elections and privileges 
brought in an unfavorable report stating 
that after careful consideration they had 
reached the conclusion: 

1. That there is no such general demand, 
either from the qualified electors or from 





the women throughout the State, for the 
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tify the committee in recommending 
jts passage. 

9, That they are opposed to woman 
suffrage, believing that the right should 
pe curtailed rather than extended. 

3, That the franchise is not a natural 
right, but a delegated privilege, and the 
committee, jointly believing that the sub- 
mission of this question would complicate 
matters of great interest at the next 
general election, and also believing that 
the passage of the amendment would 
work great harm to the Common- 
wealth, and that its effects upon women 
and the community would be harmful, 
they respectfully return Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 9, with the recommenda- 
tion that the same do not pass. 

So anxious were they to bring in an 
unfavorable report that a man sat in the 
committee and voted with them, when 
their rules state distinctly that seven 
men shall compose the committee. All 
of the six but one voted for resubmission 
of the liquor question, and never seemed 
to think that legalized liquor traffic would 
be harmful to our young Commonwealth, 
or of its effects upon women and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

A minority report was brought in, and 
the matter rested until next day, when it 
came up in the regular order of business. 
The House went into committee of the 
whole. A warm discussion of four hours 
ensued. ‘The Speaker of the House took 
the floor against us, and by his manner 
and the position he took made us friends 
and votes, and put our cause ten years 
ahead. When the committee rose and 
resumed order of business, the committee 
of the whole recommended that the ma- 
jority report be adopted and the roll call 
was demanded. It resulted in forty-four 
ayes, thirty-six nays. 

Representative Gold, a true brother of 
women, immediately gave notice to re- 
consider, thereby causing it to be post- 
poned until Feb. 19, at 3.30 Our Dill 
should have come up yesterday according 
to special order of the House. But the 
Speaker ruled it out into the general order 
of business, and at this late hour it is not 
likely to come up again this session. This 
is disappointing after my long hard work 
of the winter. But we will not suffer de- 
feat. We shall go to work with renewed 
zeal and diligence, and we mean never to 
be caught napping again. We women 
have not been aggreasive enough in South 
Dakota. ANNA R. SIMMONS. 

——_~+ore___—____—- 
THE WINTER’S TALE IN BOSTON, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Since the best dramatic critics of the 
Boston press are mostly, if not all, men, 
and as men were not allowed to attend 
the four performances lately given of the 
Winter’s Tale by the Saturday morning 
club of Boston, how is the world to know 
of the brilliant success if a woman does 
not write of it? And how can we who are 
members of the ‘‘Theatre of Arts and Let- 
ters” keep silent when the principles for 
which that society was born have been so 
well carried out. 

In the first place, there were no reserved 
teats. Was it not interesting, at least, to 
be so delightfully led into lines, and then, 
in turn, into the hall, by efficient members 
of the club appointed to the work? What 
& contrast to past crushes, which not only 
almost exhausted life but threatened to 
make us curse all reform! 

In the second place, there were no big 
hats, or even bonnets. How European it 
all was! A pleasant reminder of the Ger- 
man theatres, or even Bayreuth itself, 
where artistic representation has reached, 
as yet, its highest point. The one woman 
who kept on her Jarge hat at a Parsifal 
performance last summer, by which four 
white wings were continually between 
eager eyes and the superb stage-scenery, 
was indelibly stamped as an ill-bred per- 
son, especially since the tickets had re- 
quested the removal of all hats. (I could 
but ask why a policeman did not request 
its removal.) This judgment is what the 
custom has resulted in over the sea. The 
Saturday Morning Club, in insisting upon 
this reform, deserves the thanks of all 
who are dreading to see this matter come 
into legislative affairs. If women cannot 
Manage this personal affair themselves, 
Woe to them! 

In the third place, as to long waits: 
everything moved so smoothly and 
promptly that the words ‘scenes and acts” 
became forgotten, as they should be. 
When the actors were out of sight, what 
& continuation of delight to watch the 
finely-arrayed ‘‘real-folk” of the seven- 
teenth century as they walked and played 
their little life on the stage and in the 
connecting boxes. This happy union of 
stage and real life was most effective, 
made also prominent by the little red- 
Tobed attendants, who, as connecting 
links, drew back the curtains. Has our 
Modern machinery improved things in 
this line from the artistic point of view? 

In the fourth place, as to music, even 
Handel would have thought the music in 
harmony with the Shakespearian age, al- 





everywhere, might call it tame. 
the music, so with the scenery and detail 
in dress. All aimed to be in harmony, 
revealing the extensive study and vast 
amount of work put forth in the prepara- 
tion. I wondered if the men in the Win- 
ter’s Tale of Shakespeare’s day made as 
charming women as the women of this 
day made men. (I think Shakespeare 
himself would have been pleased with our 
modern Leontes.) [even doubted whether 
the play, then wholly in the hands of men, 
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| 
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had the charming art and grace it had in | 


the hands of the women of to-day! 
give me, O shades of the past !) 

Then lastly, there were no encores, noth- 
ing was repeated, and no actor appeared 
for applause until the illusion was over, 
the play was ended. This was also a re- 
minder -f Bayreuth. What sillier farce 
on the present stage than a Rip Van 
Winkle pausing in his sleep to come out 
and bow, or a Lucia ceasing her madness 
long enough to receive applause! It is 
time for reform here, and the Saturday 
Morning Club, like the Theatre of Arts 
and Letters, bas opened the way for it. 
All these attentions to the art of repre- 
sentation argue well for the earnest pur- 
pose of the women comprising this now 
famous Boston Club. That such a fair 
presentation could be given by those who 
make no pretensions to be actors also 
speaks well for the versatility and cour- 
age of our modern women. 

To the result of study of the Greek 
drama, as seen in the Club’s presentation 
of Antigone, is now added this of the 
old English drama. And what next? 
May it not be studied in the histrionic art, 
to the result that a first-class modern play 
be given as written by one or more of its 
accomplished members? Thus will the 
wisest study of the past have its fullest 
fruition in good creative work for the 
present. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Boston, February, 1895. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


The practice of subjecting milk to boil- 
ing heat before use, the London Lancet 
says, has of late been widely adopted in 
European countries, whose public hygiene 
has hitherto been such as to counsel every 
means of minimizing the conveyance of 
infection. It has been shown that milk, 
after boiling, is not only more easily 
digested, but has actually a higher nutri- 
ent value than in the crude state. 

One woman’s idea of dressing a baby is 
this: The undergarment should be made 
of cotton flannel (not very heavy) cut 
princess shape, about twenty-five inches 
long, with sleeves reaching to the wrist. 
Press all the seams flat and catch them 
down on either side. The hems at the 
neck and wrist should be turned on the 
outside. Fasten with two buttons behind. 
This is a comfortable and healthy gar- 
ment, and can be washed without shrink- 
ing. It will not chafe the most delicate 
skin. Make the next garment of flannel, 
also cut princess style, half an inch longer 
than the first, fastened in the back, and 
without sleeves. The dress may be of 
any material, from plain light calico to 
the finest white goods, and should open 
in the back. Put these garments together, 
sleeve within sleeve, before dressing. 
Put them on over the baby’s head, slip 
his arms into the sleeves, button them, 
and the baby is dressed. Only one pin 
will be necessary—the one in the diaper. 
All the weight of the clothing will hang 
from the shoulders. 

Delicious peppermints are easily and 
quickly made with two cups of granulated 
sugar and halfa cup of water. Let this 
boil hard all over for three minutes, and 
then add two teaspoonfuls of essence of 
peppermint. Take from the fire and stir 
hard until the mixture is white and 
creamy. To be dropped on greased paper 
of any size desired. 

Those looking for something new in 
table appointments will find it in the fol- 
lowing from Table Talks; ‘‘The bouillon 
service is among the new table appoint- 
ments in china. The centre dish is like 
an oyster tureen in size, round in shape, 
with cover and side-handles. The twelve 
cups match exactly, and the entire ser- 
vice rests upon a waiter of porcelain. 
The ladle is peculiar, the handle much 
curved and the bow] triangular in form.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS YEAR BOOK AND 
City TOWN REGISTER. 1895. Compiled 
by Alfred 8S. Roe, Worcester. F. S. 
Blanchard & Co. Price $1.00. 


This volume contains a variety of infor- 
mation which is nowhere else easily acces- 
sible and which will prove a great saving 
of labor to all who care to know the con- 
dition of Massachusetts. It is a synopsis 
or condensation of thousands of pages of 
reports aggregating many hundred books 
and pamphlets, supplemented by thou- 
sands of letters and postal cards. An 
excellent index or table of contents enu- 
merates more than 300 topics, from Aban- 
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submission of this question as would | though the modern theatre-goer, accus- | doned Farms to the Young Women’s 


tomed to musical fireworks interpolated | Christian Associations. 
As with | ™®Pp of the State is accompanied by & 


An up-to-date 


complete list of cities and towns, their 
officers, population, valuation, debt, tax 
rate, election returns, courts, banks, in- 
surance companies, newspapers, hotels, 
and professional directories. Such ¢ 
treasury of facts ought to command a 
wide circulation. It is a monument of 
research and patient labor for which Mr. 
Roe deserves public gratitude. A.B B. 


—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE STORY OF A RED APPLE. 








BY FANNY E. ROGERS. 


One day long, long ago, a little boy 
came home from school eating a beauti- 
ful red apple. He ate all of it that was 
good, and threw down the core on the 
hillside. 

Pretty soon a bird flew by and began 
to eat the black seeds from the core. He 
left one seed all alone, and after a while 
the little fairy that was sleeping in that 
seed began to wake, and little roots went 
down and a little sprout went up. 

Slowly year by year the little tree grew 
to be a big tree. Down grew the roots 
into Mother Earth, out grew the branches, 
and up grew the top toward the sky. 

In winter the children always started 
to slide down hill at the apple tree. They 
would stop after tugging up the hill with 
their sleds and break off an icicle from 
one of the branches. Icicles are Jack 
Frost’s candy that he hangs all about us 
in winter. Little Margaret tried to carry 
her icicle to mamma, but it would not 
stay in the saucer where she put it, but 
would run away. 

All winter the tree stood quiet and 
bare, but by-and-by it seemed to be wak- 
ing up, and one day what do you think 
happened? Why, lots of littie green 
leaves came peeping out of their nests, 
where they had been so long, and on 
Easter day, when the sunbeams came 
out quietly touching the tree tops so 
early in the morning, a little song spar- 
row seated herself on the very topmost 
branch and sang, oh, such a merry song. 
When the children ran out to see her, 
there was the apple tree all covered with 
green leaves. 

The April days paesed and May day 
came. Now the children were going to 
have a May party and dance around the 
Maypole, but when they looked out to see 
if it was a pleasant morning, behold the 
apple tree appeared like one great big 
bunch of flowers. 

So they said, ‘‘Let’s have our apple tree 
for our Maypole and dance around that.” 

So they had a fine time dancing around 
the apple tree, and the song eparrow sang 
to them because she felt happy, too. 

By and by it rained hard, and down 
came a white shower of apple blossoms. 
Little Margaret said it was snowing, and 
she tried to make snowballs of the blos- 
som leaves. But she couldn’t, so she 
picked violets underneath the tree and 
carried them to her mamma. 

So the days passed, sunshiny days when 
it was very hot, showery days when the 
wind blew. 

The song sparrow built her nest and 
laid five dear little eggs, and the nest 
was carefully hidden. The birdies came 
out in good time, and by-and-by they 
flew away. 

The children played many a happy game 
under the apple tree. After a while 
what do you think? Some little apples 
began to fall to the ground; they were 
green and hard. Little Margaret thought 
they were good to eat, but that was a 
mistake. The ants liked them and I think 
the squirrels did, too, but children have to 
wait until apples are ripe before they can 
eat them. 

One day, one beautiful sunshiny day, 
when the sky was very blue, a bright red 
apple fellto the ground. Margaret picked 
it up and carried it to her mamma and 
asked if this was a ripe apple. Sure 
enough, mamma cut it open, the seeds 
were black, and oh, how good it was! 
Now the tree is just full of these beauties. 
all bright red, and there it stands on the 
hillside in the sunshine, a very happy 
looking tree.—Kindergarten News. 

— +e -— 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 





Dyspepsia seldom causes death, but 

rmits its victims to live on in misery. 

ood’s Sarsaparilla cures dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles. 


OPIUM: ome stones Cared in 4. 
o ays No pa i. 
Da. J. STEPHENS Lebanon, 3. > 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTENING 


Successfully Taught by Correspondence. 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation tc ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 














WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Penn. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured, Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 





adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as out one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 





lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 5i4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,900 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
eareful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer. 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 
Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 











—FoR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.06 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banger 
Joy Banner What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbo 
containing appropriate selections from the best 
authors, and +nelcsed in decorated er velope. Fae- 
simile of the originals, designed and edited y Inzane 
ane Price, 50 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Soruie May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flyaway 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” “Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy Sguse in as many laugh- 
able adventures and have ail the apetnt ana lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of world- 
wice fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 
children, especially those with a vein of bumor im 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
child fer “One fects ike picking Ge aad Lin ta tae 

le e feels like 

children she describes.” ae ae ae 


Mollie Miller 
By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 

This volume is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in i¢ 
we follow Moliie and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Johnnie, through the many pieasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
peopie in the! endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers. It is one 
of the best stories Mrs. Merriman has written. 
Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 

the Wing 
By OLIver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.2. 

Much information is conve yed regarding the places 
visited and the objects coon, as well as the surround. 
ing country, and there are exciting incident and 
adventure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are pot attracted Cy a by the inst-uction siven. 

“AD. 


This volume completes the second series of the 
Over-the-World-Libr ary. 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anma 
E.Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the tenguege of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'gbt be guiberes fom the world’s 
lite: ature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has n anifested. 
She bas given a rare book tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds of occasions. This grou fee of the 
thoughts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, iss 
veritable casket of gema. 


Back Country Poems 
By Sam WALTER Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.56. 
There is in these ms & naturalness, a love ef 
humanity and ap insight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strongest 
pore, alter their all-pervading humor, is to be found 
n the fact that they all contain something fcr ev 
derreeof int+ligence; their logic is sometimes ludle 
crously deep for the backwoods dialectin which they 
are written,tut the mind that can take only a dip- 
perful will go away satisfied as well as that whie 
can take a pailtul.—N. Y. Journal, 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun- 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New England character as in her previous work, 
Spinsters Leafiets.”” The style is quaint and 

iful, the dialect being very Ce gS ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are mang 
appropriate balf-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virainia F. Townsenp, author of j"Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 





Illus 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 
Of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to om that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have. 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William 8t.. New York. 














Walt Paners 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston.. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Nextdoor to Washington Street. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING, 


The ‘Illinois Equal Suffrag: Association will 
hold its Annual Convention at Decatur, April 
10, ll and 12. An excellent programme is being 
prepared and some of our most eloquent speakers 
have been engaged. 

This Southern point in the State has been 
chosen'to enable our friends in that locality to 
meet with'us. All suffrage societies are invited 
to send four delegates. Those wishing enter- 
tainment {are requested to send names t> Mrs. 
Mary Louisa Haworth, 457 N. Jackson Street, 
Decatur, lil. 

Mary E. Houmes, Pres. 
Rena Micuaets ATcuison, Sec. 


<4 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





The next meeting of the Boston League 
will be held at 3 Park Street, Monday 
evening, March 18, at 8 P. M. 

The president, Miss L. A. Hatch, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell and others will 
speak, and excellent music will be fur- 
nished. The public cordially invited. 

C. WILDE, Sec. 
——— +e 


PETITIONERS AND REMONSTRANTS. 


Most of the woman suffrage petitions 
by some mismanagement or oversight 
were held back until the very day when 
the vote was taken, so that even the 
friends of the measure were unaware of 
their number and representative charac- 
ter. The list of petitions did not reach 
the members until the day after the vote 
had been taken, and were not mentioned in 
the debate. We have taken pains to go to 
the office of the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and make a list of petitions 
and remonstrances. The facts are as fol- 
lows: 

For Woman Suffrage there were sent 
210 separate petitions from 186 towns and 
cities, claiming to represent 133,111 indi- 
viduals, a majority of whom are men. 

Against Woman Suffrage there were 12 
remonstrances, signed by 748 women. 

And yet the opponents persistently 
claim that a majority of the peopie of 
Massachusetts are opposed to woman suf- 
frage. H. B. B. 
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A DEVICE OF THE ENEMY. 


The opponents of woman suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature have intro- 
duced a bill that the men of the State and 
the women qualified to vote for school 
committee shall vote at the next State 
election as to whether or not they favor 
municipal woman suffrage. The vote is 
to be a mere expression of opinion, and is 
not to give women municipal suffrage, in 
case the majority vote in favor of it. 

This bill is a mere “dodge,” and every 
member of the Legislature who believes 
in equal suffrage should vote against it. 
The enemies of equal rights profess that 
if the majority vote should be favorable, 
they would withdraw their opposition. 
But they have proved the contrary. Two 
years ago, an amendment was added to 
the municipal suftrage bill providing that 
it should become law when ratified by a 
vote of the majority of the men and 
women of the State. Nearly every op- 
ponent in the House voted against the 
passage of the bill with that amendment 
incorporated in it, showing clearly that 
they were not willing to let women have 
suffrage even if a majority of the men 
and women of the State should vote for it. 

It was then believed that such action 
would be constitutional. The Supreme 
Court afterwards gave its opinion that 
municipal suffrage could not be extended 
by a popular vote of either the men or 
the women, or both, but must be ex- 
tended, if at all, by the Legislature. Fol- 
lowing upon that decision, the opponents 
have become clamorous for a popular 
vote, whicn would satisfy nobody and 
settle nothing. The suffragists have 
always claimed that properly-qualified 
women who wish to vote ought to be 
allowed to do so, whether they are a 
majority or not. On the other hand, the 
opponents have always asserted that the 
wishes of the majority of women ought 
to settle it. If they are sincere, what 
they ought to do is to take a vote of the 
women alone, and let the result decide 
the question. But the opponents will 
consent to that about the time when the 
moon becomes made of green cheese. 

Whichever way the proposed powerless 
‘test vote” went, the suffragists would 
not relax their efforts, nor the opponents 
their opposition, and the vexed suffrage 
question would be no nearer & settlement 
than before. There is no reason why the 
Legislature should shirk the decision of a 
matter which the Supreme Court has 
decided belongs to it, and to it alone. 

If the bill should pass, however, the 
promoters of it will probably be filled 
with the fruit of their own devices, for it 
would undoubtedly become a precedent. 
The opponents of other measures, when 
they wished to avoid responsibility for 





! 
their opposition, would try to block legis- 


lation by demanding that the question be 
first submitted to popular vote, not for 
decision, but for an expression of opinion ; 
and the voters would be called upon to vote 
at every election upon all sorts of things 
with which the Legislature is now ex- 
pected to deal. There is noreason why any 
member who believes in suffrage should 
vote for this bill, and a good many rea- 
sons why even members who are opposed 
to suffrage should vote against it. 
ie A. 8. B. 


“ORGANIZED OPPOSITION,” 


The Boston Herald flitly denies that 
there was any “organized opposition” to 
the woman suffrage bill in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature this year. If the editor 
of the Herald had been present at the 
Y. M. C. A. hall in Cambridge last Tues- 
day evening, he would have heard Repre- 
sentative Dallinger declare, in the pres- 
ence of several hundred people, that he 
and about a dozen other members of the 
Legislature organized themselves into a 
committee to fight woman suffrage, and 
made a regular canvass of the House to 
secure votes against it. This is the first 
time, so far as we are aware, that an anti- 
suffrage organization was ever formed 
within the Legislature itself. Active and 
systematic work is pretty sure to bear 
fruit, and it did so in this case. 

People who do not believe in woman 
suffrage have a perfect right to organize 
against it; but it is idle to deny that they 
did so in this case, when it is publicly 
acknowledged by the persons concerned. 

The Herald's theory that the vote grows 
smaller as the danger of woman suffrage 
seems more imminent, hardly accords 
with the fact that the last three Legisla- 
tures in this State have given better votes 
forthe municipal woman suffrage bill than 
any preceding Legislatures. Even this 
year’s vote, disappointing though it cer- 
tainly was, was bctter than any vote the 
bill had received up to 1893. The Herald’s 
editorial on this subject is purely a cam- 
paign statement, with about as much 
foundation of reality as campaign state- 
ments are apt to have. If it is a comfort 
to any one to believe that the movement 
for equal rights is losing ground, let him 
believe it till the course of events unde- 
ceives him. A. S.B. 


~oeo—— —_—_. 





ABBEVILLE E. RB, A- 


An Equal Rights Association has been 
organized at Abbeville, S. C., the home 
of Gen. Robert C. Hemphill and his 
charming daughters, all of whom are 
active in the Association. 

Mrs. Annie T. Auerbach has taken a 
great interest in the formation of this 
society, has carried on an active corre- 
spondence in regard to it with the Misses 
Hemphill, and has presented the Associa- 
tion with a complete set of record books, 
a year’s subscription to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and a large quantity of equal 
rights literature. 

Nothing has a stronger tendency to 
draw the women of the North and South 
together than a kindred interest in right- 
eous reforms. May the work go on! 

A. 8. B. 


— ~2> —— 


WOMEN AND MINORS. 


Mr. Frederick W. Dallinger, one of the 
representatives of Cambridge, addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Blackwell: 


CAMBRIDGE, MARCH 3, 1895. 

Dear Mr. Blackwell: 

I observe that in the last number of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL you speak very highly 
of the bill introduced by Senator Harvey 
raising the age of consent to eighteen 
years. I would like to have you know 
that Iam most heartily in favor of the 
bill, and should have introduced a similar 
bill myself if the Senator had not done so. 
I would also like to call your attention to 
the fact that Senator Harvey, like myself, 
is very much opposed to woman suffrage. 
It seems to me that your advocacy of 
special legislation for the protection of 
women is entirely inconsistent with your 
position in regard to suffrage. On the 
other hand our position is consistent, 
being in keeping with our views as to 
woman’s sphere and the deplorable conse- 
quences which must result from the 
breaking down of the line between the 
sexes which our Christian civilization has 
made. Very sincerely yours, 

FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 


Mr. Blackwell replied as follows: 
Boston, Marca 4, 1895. 

Dear Mr. Dallinger: 

I am glad to know that you will co-ope- 
rate with all woman suffragists in support 
of Senator Harvey’s order to raise the age 
of protection of girls (not women) from 
16 to 18. It ought to be raised to 21, the 
age of legal maturity. 

But do not again make the mistake of 
speaking of minors as ‘‘women,’’or of con- 
founding persons under guardianship for 
nonage, with persons who have attained 
legal mental maturity. When suffragists 
advocate giving the ballot to female 
minors, they will advocate giving it to 
male minorsalso. There is no probability 
of their doing so. 

Meanwhile, justify if you can your re- 
fusal to recognize women old enough to 
be your mother as having arrived at years 
of discretion in regard to the management 
of their own public affairs. For every law 
affects the welfare of every woman equal- 





ly with every man, and the arbitrary 
conventional “line between the sexes’’ 
which you ascribe to Christian civilization 
is a violation of the teachings of Christ 
and a relic of heathen barbarism. 

Suffrage is the authoritative expression 
of an opinion in regard to principles, 
measures and men. It is the exercise of 
rational choice. Apparently you do not 
believe that women of mature age and 
sound mind are capable of forming such 
an opinion or of exercising such a choice. 
Ido. And I also believe in the principle 
of legal protection by law for men and 
women alike, wherever it is needed. 

With sincere regret that you do not ac- 
cept the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, or the application of the 
golden rule to women, I am, dear sir, 

Your friend, 
HENRY vw. BLACKWELL. 


The mistake of Mr. Dallinger in con- 
founding|minors with women is an amusing 
evidence of the inferior estimate in which 
epponents of suffrage unconsciously hold 
the intellect and character of women. It 
is a mistake not uncommon with young 
men, but experience is a wise teacher of 
such as are willing to learn. H.B B. 


—_— —=~See 
THE SITUATION IW GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, GA., MARCH 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The wife of the governor of Georgia, 
Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson, has written an 
article on the woman question. So, you 
see, the discussion down here is reaching 
up into high places. In the beginning of 
her article, Mrs. Atkinson sits with great 
dignity upon the fence, but before closing 
she descends upon the wrong side. ‘‘Wom- 
en,” she says, ‘‘exercise a greater num- 
ber of rights, a few of which are un- 
equalled in responsibility by any that 
men hold.” If women are to have the 
same rights that men possess, she thinks 
they would logically be liable to the same 
duties, including military service. She 
does not believe that man is woman’s op- 
pressor, but is sure that when all the men 
and all the women in Georgia are in favor 
of woman suffrage, the ballot will be 
given to her sex. She goes even further 
than this, and claims that when the wom- 
en alone decide that they wish to vote 
“the men will not stand in their way.” 
But women, she argues, can, without be- 
coming active factors in politics, ‘‘with- 
out the use of the ballot, always control 
public sentiment and accomplish the re- 
sults which they may conceive to be to 
the interest ofthe country.’’ Mrs. Atkin- 
son ingeniously suggests that men object 
to giving woman the ballot because keep- 
ing her dependent is an incentive to their 
growth in chivalry. This passage is to 
me the most remarkable in the whole 
article, and, as it is short, I quote it in 
full: 


It is perhaps true that a majority of the 
men prefer that women should not vote, 
not because they doubt the mental capac- 
ity of women to decide on political ques- 
tions, but because they treasure and wish 
to preserve in their wives and sisters the 
same splendid characteristics and modest 
attributes of true womanhood which they 
adored and reverenced in their own 
mothers. The memories are dear to men, 
and doubtless they believe, in order to 
continue their growth in chivalry, de- 
veloped in part by woman’s dependence 
on them, it is best to withhold the ballot 
from her. 

Now let me give your readers a sample of 
this precious masculine ‘‘chivalry,”—the 
product of woman’s dependence—as mani- 
fested in the discussion of the woman suf- 
frage question. In the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of Feb. 26, under the heading, ‘*What 
Does it Mean?” appeared the following 
editorial : 


A few weeks ago the city of Atlanta 
entertained the national convention of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. Special 
courtesies and attentions were shown 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and ‘Rev.’ Anna 
Shaw. There were those who listened 
with interest, and even sympathy, to 
what these women had to say in advocacy 
of an extension of the ballot to females. 
There was so much in their arguments 
that appealed to the innate justice of the 
public mind that it made itself manifest 
in the increased boldness with which the 
female orators spoke from day to day, at 
last reaching the stage where one of them 
attacked one of the most noted preachers 
of this city. To the remarks of ‘‘Rev.” 
Anna Shaw, Rev. Dr. Hawthorne could 
make no reply, for, as he reasoned, ‘‘I[f I 
answer her in kind, she will plead her 
sex.” But Dr. Hawthorne had not long 
to wait for a justification, not so much of 
his opposition to female suffrage as of his 
distrust of the particular women who 
made up the convention. A gathering, 
composed principally of the same women, 
has recently been in session in Washing- 
ton. One of the most courted visitors to 
that association was Frederick Douglass. 
It was Susan B. Anthony who wanted to 
risk a dangerous night ride to the death- 
bed of this negro, and ‘‘Rev.” Anna Shaw 
has done no end of slobbering over his 
remains. That men should have honored 
Frederick Douglass for his undoubted 
genius as an orator was pardonable, but to 
women Douglass held but one character 
—that of a miscegenationist. The last 
years of his life were devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of that doctrine as the best 
way to wipe out the race line, and to 
prove his sincerity he married a New 
England old maid whom he discovered in 
Washington. When these woman suf- 
frage leaders made this man so prominent 





in their meetings, and when almost all 
their leaders have gone into mourning for 
him and have condoled with the white 
wife of this black man, how can they re- 
move the natural impression that there 
are other planks in their platform beside 
that of female suffrage? The spectacle 
of Susan B. Anthony and ‘‘Rev.’’ Anna 
Shaw as the chief mourners at the funeral 
of a miscegenationist is one that Dr. 
Hawthorne may well hold up to the re- 
robation of any audience that believes 
n racial integrity. 


This cunningly devised invention of the 
enemy, touching upon the race question, 
where Southern sentiment is still raw and 
sore, produced a sensation. It fell like a 
bomb among the woman suffragists. To 
say that they were angry would be put- 
ting it too mildly; they were raised to 
white heat. Before the day was over the 
editorial corps of the Constitution were 
compelled to listen to some very plain 
talk from irate ladies who invaded their 
sanctum. 

The enemies of woman’s cause congratu- 
lated themselves. 

The very next day, March 1, there ap- 
peared in the Constitution a card from Dr. 
Hawthorne, along the same line as the 
editorial. This produced a revulsion in 
public sentiment, as Rev. Hawthorne’s 
deliverances carry little weight in this 
community except to help the cause he 
Opposes. 

People laughed. The conspiracy be- 
tween the Baptist divine and the news. 
paper was transparent. As your readers 
may be interested in a peculiar type of 
ministerial ‘‘chivalry,” I quote some 
choice paragraphs from Dr. Hawthorne’s 
card: 


Is there not an unmistakable significance 
in the fact that a national convention of 
women at Washington City, made up sub- 
stantially of the same material that con- 
stituted the recent woman’s suffrage con- 
vention in this city, devoted a day to the 
glorification of a dead negro who had been 
the chief apostle of the infamous doctrine 
of miscegenation? Does not this notable 
event forewarn the women of this voun- 
try of the terrible vortex to which these 
feminine eulogists would lead them? Do 
not the utterances of Susan B. Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Shaw on that occasion, 
taken in connection with similar deliver- 
ances of certain negro orators in a recent 
meeting in this city, indicate very clearly 
that miscegenation is a living issue in the 
politics of this nation, and that at a very 
early date it will be inserted in the plat- 
form of the women suffragists? Is it not 
time for the manly men and the womanly 
women of our land to anathematize this 
mischief-breeding woman’s rights craze? 

No man has the prophetic gift to see 
the hurtful and shameful complications 
in which a woman will involve herself 
when she assumes to be wiser than the 
God of the Bible. Who can predict the 
ultimate absurdities into which this peri- 
patetic woman’s rights menagerie, headed 
by Susan B. Anthony, will drift? 

I cannot believe that the self-respecting 
women of Georgia will turn away from 
such counselors as Miss Helen Howard 
Gatewood and the noble wife of our noble 
governor to follow the footsteps of wom- 
en who belaud a negro for marrying a 
white wife. 

It is refreshing to read the following 
paragraph from the pen of one of Georgia’s 
most gifted editors: 

‘-The society that applauds a white wo- 
man eulogist of a negro whose life was 
spent in advocating social equality is no 
better than the negro who is eulogized.” 

An acquaintance with the people of the 
South extending through a period of 
nearly three-score years warrants me in 
saying that your vigorous and timely 
article yesterday on ‘‘What Does It 
Mean?” will be overwhelmingly endorsed 
from Maryland to Texas. 


In the Constitution of March 3 appeared 
a reply to the miscegenationist editorial 
from the trenchant pen of Mrs. M. L. 
McLendon, vice-president of the Atlanta 
W.S. A. Mrs. M. incidentally pays her 
respects to Dr. Hawthorne, and her article 
covers the ground so completely that I 
reproduce it in full: 


Editor Constitution:—In justice to the 
absent, I hope you will allow me the privi- 
lege of telling your readers what Rev. 
Anna Shaw said, while in Atlanta, con- 
cerning a certain preacher. You claim 
that she attacked Dr. Hawthorne. He 
should congratulate himself on the pos- 
session of so stanch a friend, and I hope 
you will take special care of him. Every 
attack he has made on the Woman’s Chrig- 
tian Temperance Union and the woman 
suffragists has made us a host of friends, 
and I for one shall not call a ‘*halt,” as 
our Methodist church South desires to do 
with the suffrage movement. Thursday, 
January 31, Rev. Anna Shaw said she saw 
by the Atlanta Constitution that a minis- 
ter of this city declared he was opposed 
to woman suffrage, and that he could give 
his reason; he was opposed because 
women were not taxed. 

If he would tax his time so far as to 
call on her, she would show him a num- 
ber of her receipted tax bills, and across 
the face of each he would find written, 
“Paid under protest.” She always in- 
sisted on having the tax collector put 
that in, and he said to her: ‘You stick 
to your text, which shows you are a bet- 
ter preacher than most.” 

Friday morning Rev. Anna Shaw said: 

“In this morning’s paper is my portrait. It 
is good to see ourselves as others see us, and I 
make no complaint, only Iam afraid my father 
misses his winter overcoat. (Miss Shaw appeared 
as @ very stout woman in an overcoat much like 
a man’s). 

‘But the paper said [ attacked Dr. Hawthorne 
in my speech yesterday. My allusion was to a 





man who had said he could give a reason for his 
opposition to woman suffrage. Dr. Hawthorne 
gave no reason. If his words were correctly re. 
ported, he descended to brutal and unmanly per. 
sonalities against a body ef women who were 
strangers to him. No lady would condescend to 
answer him.” 

How these utterances of Miss Shaw's 
can be considered an attack on Dr. Haw- 
thorne passes my comprehension. It ig 
about as far-fetched as the idea conveyed 
in your editorial, ‘*What Does it Mean” 
that the Woman Suffrage Association 
will put a miscegenation plank in its plat- 
form because the National Woman's 
Council adjourned in honor of Frederick 
Douglass’s funeral. The Woman Suff, 
Association is one organization of man 
that compose the great organization of 
the National Woman’s Council. The 
North Carolina Legislature adjourned for 
the same purpose, viz.: to show respect 
to Douglass. Did that make the men who 
voted for adjournment, miscegenationists? 
It seems to me, honored sir, in the face 
of the fact that miscegenation wag 
widely practised by Southern men when 
negroes were slaves it is decidedly poor 
taste, **to draw it mildly,” for a Southern 
newspaper to boldly assert that decent 
white women from all sections of the 
United States are miscegenationists be. 
cause some of them attended the funeral 
of a negro who in life was honored as g 
superior man by the President of the 
United States. You declare that Dr, 
Hawthorne could make no reply to the 
remarks of ‘‘Rev.” Anna Shaw, for as he 
(Dr. Hawthorne) reasoned, “if I answer 
her in kind she will plead her sex.” If [ 
was replying to Dr. Hawthorne’s latest, 
I would say: Fear nothing of the kind, 
A cardinal belief of the suffragists is, 
‘there should be no distinction made on 
account of sex.” I cannot understand, 
perhaps ‘‘the legal male mind” does un- 
derstand, why it is pardonable for men to 
honor Frederick Douglass, while women 
must only remember him as a miscegena- 
tiouist to be despised, and if they do not 
despise him, then the woman suftragists 
will certainly put a miscegenation plank 
in their platform. We cannot hope with 
you that ‘‘Rev.” Dr. Hawthorne will hold 
up ‘*Rev.” Anna Shaw and Susan B. An- 
thony to the reprobation of any audience 
that believes in racial integrity. By doin 
this he will only publish the shame an 
disgrace of Southern men, who have by 
the practice of miscegenation, destroyed 
the ‘‘racial integrity” of the South, and 
will also prove that Southern chivalry 
in ~ pulpit is a myth or a thing of the 
past. 

On last Wednesday occurred the first 
meeting of the Atlanta Woman Suffrage 
Association since the National Suffrage 
Convention held here. The meeting was 
large and enthusiastic. About fifty new 
members joined. A vigorous campaign 
was planned. It was decided to have 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, lect- 
ure under the auspices of the League, 
some time in April. A committee was 
appointed to draw up and circulate peti- 
tions looking to the securing of a police 
matron for Atlanta. An earnest and con- 
centrated effort is to be made at the next 
session of the State Legislature to secure 
the passage of a bill raising the age of 
protection for girls to eighteen years. 

L. D. Morsz. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA. 





HALirax, N.S., Marca 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


I have been too busy to write as I wanted 
to for the JOURNAL. These five months 
past I have been concentrating on fran- 
chise work, and we are in the thick of the 
most momentous fight for equal political 
rights for Nova Scotia women just here 
and now. 

The question was brought up in New 
Brunswick last week, as you will see by 
the papers I send. The situation was in- 
teresting there, also; as never before, I 
believe, in the history of any Legislature 
were there two bills to enfranchise 
women brought in, one by the opposition, 
the other by the government supporters. 

Dr. Stockton of St. John (who, I be 
lieve, was the champion of the W. S. A. 
of that city), spiked our guns somewhat 
by bringing forward a limited bill, pro- 
posing enfranchisement of widows and 
spinsters only. Just a few days before, 
Hon, Mr. Emmerson, our champion (W. C. 
T. U.), introduced his wider measure giv- 
ing to married women as well as unmar- 
ried the right to vote. Of course one 
hurt the other somewhat; still, it was 
distinct gain to have each side of the 
House put itself on record as being in 
favor of some kind of franchise for 
women. The vote, too, was a gain over 
last year. Then it was lost by seven, 
this year by only four. Please note and 
comment on Mr. Emmerson’s speech, 88 
contrasted with his colleague, the Pre- 
mier (Mr. Blair, attorney-general of New 
Brunswick). Also notice that the same 
paper which announces ‘* Woman suffrage 
bowled over,” etc., tells of the enfran- 
chisement of the Manitoba Indians! (N. B. 
—A general election is in the wind 
hence these privileges. ) 

Here in Nova Scotia, as usual, Mr. 
Hemer, member for Queens County, in- 
troduced his little bill on Thursday last. 
I regret to say that it is a much more 
restricted one than ever before. It neither 
represents the 10,000 petitioners on the 
W. C. T. U. petitions, nor, I am con- 
vinced, does it do justice to the real opin- 
ions and wishes of the author of the bill 
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himself. Mr. Hemer personally is in 
favor of the widest political rights for 
women, but so fierce is the opposition 
this year, aud so critical the situation in 
a House where there are many new mem- 
bers, that he has been perforce compelled 
to cut down his proposed measure to the 
narrowest limits. The leaders of the 
Government, as usual, are flercely oppos 
ing it, and it is in danger of becoming a 
political issue. Should the members who 
have the courage of their opinions con- 
tinue to defy the Government, and vote 
for the measure, and should the opposi- 
tion do so, also, some queer developments 
may be looked for. 

Sleepy old conservative Halifax is 
really waking up on the subject, and—tell 
it not in Gath !—even society is beginning 
to pronounce the words woman suffrage 
without visibly shuddering over the name. 
I have been lecturing on this topic in the 
absence of some better exponent, and have 
inaugurated drawing room meetings, 
and helped to organize a suffrage club 
amopg some of our prominent ladies. The 
Ww. Cc. T. U. throughout the Province has 
worked bravely und well, sending in 
numbers of largely and influentially 
signed petitions. From Truro (a town 
about the siz: of Newton), came one 
weighing over four pounds and containing 
over 1 000 names. 

Still, 1 doubt if this bill gets further 
than its second reading Should it go to 
committee, I shall press for a hearing, in 
order to represent the petitions and the 
petitioners, and to state that we are ‘‘ask- 
ing for more’’ than Mr. Hemer, M. P. P., 
has dared to do. 

The sentiment in favor of woman suf- 
frage is growing and strengthening 
mightily every year. To give you an idea, 
the Presbyterian Witness (organ of the 
Presbyterian church), has recently come 
out strongly on the subject, the editor 
writing me a personal letter offering his 
services to help in any way possible, 
whilst at my lecture I had the honor of 
having for chairman the Rev. Dr. Lathern, 
that grand old veteran of the Methodist 
church, editor of The Wesleyan, and a 
man whoee praise is in all the churches. 
Rev. Dr. Saunders of the Baptist denomi- 
nation spoke kindly and encouraging 
words, also, on this occasion; and on our 
petitions are several names of clergymen 
of the more conservative Church of Eng- 
land. Only the Catholic church seems to 
hold aloof; and yet, among our M. P. P.’s 
of that persuasion there are many who, 
individually, believe and would like to 
vote (if they do not do so, I hope they 
may), for woman suffrage. The liquor 
interest, here as everywhere, is solidly 
arrayed against any extension of political 
rights to women. Educators and thinkers, 
the cultured and the intelligent, have no 
weight however as compared with that 
gigantic octopus whose myriad arms are 
wound around the State and the home 
alike. 

One of the greatest belpers the cause 
has here in Nova Scotia is in the magnetic 
influence, by voice,pen and personality, of 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, who is well- 
known as a writer, and whose book, ‘The 
English Governess in Siam,” will recall 
her to your recollection, as the brave and 
courageous English woman who for fifteen 
years was the instructress of the present 
King of Siam. This accomplished lady, 
whose breadth of mind and clearness of 
mental vision are truly remarkable, and 
who possesses to a wonderful degree the 
gift of eloquence and oratory, now resides 
in this city, with her daughter, who is the 
wife of the manager of the bank of Nova 
Scotia (and he, by-the-way, is a stanch 
friend to the woman’s cause, as to every 
other social reform). Then there are one 
or two of the oldest and most respected 
families in not only Halifax, but Nova 
Scotia, who are working valiantly for the 
cause of woman’s suffrage; and among 
our friends may be reckoned Dr. Wilder, 
president of Dalhousie College; A. H. 
Mackay, superintendent of education ; the 
supervisor of public schools, and many 
prominent professional men. 

So, though it may not come this year, 
not all the attorney-generals in Canada 
can long delay the ultimate triumph of 
the woman’s cause, which in a far more 
significant sense, is, also, everywhere and 
always, the cause of humanity. 

Yours for that good time coming, 

Ep1TH J. ARCHIBALD, 
Pres. Maritime W. C. T. U. 
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MRS, CHACE AT SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

At the recent hearing before the Com- 
mitteeon Special Legisiation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1895, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, president of the Kk. I. Woman Suf- 
frage Association, sent the following 
earnest and touching appeal: 

Gentlemen of the Committee: Beginning 
in the year 1868, the petitioners for 
woman suffrage in Rhode Island have ap- 
peared almost annually before a Commit- 
tee of this Assembly, in behalf of a 
principle which they believe to be inviola- 
ble—equality of rights, regardless of sex ; 





until, in the year 18587, the necessary 
legislation sent to the male people to be| 


voted on, an amendment to our State Con- 
stitution which struck the word ‘‘male” 
therefrom. It secured a large vote, but 
was defeated; and has been followed by a 
suspension of all effort in this direction 
for several years, during which time we 
have been unremitting in our endeavors 
to educate the voting citizens of the State 
in the principles of equality and justice. 
To-day we come to you again, hoping for 
a more favorable result. 

Prostrated as I am by severe illness and 
my advancing years, with a heart full of 
the warmest love for my native State, I 
send you herewith from my chamber, my 
earcest appeal that you will give to our 
petition your rational, conscientious con- 
sideration, looking at the beneficial results 
of full woman suffrage in Wyoming and 
Colorado, municipal suffrage for women 
in Kansas, and of school suffrage in other 
States. Women are sitting in the Colora- 
do Legislature, and on juries; are holding 
office there and in Wyoming and in Kun 
sas, and everywhere filling honorably the 
new places into which sufirage has 
brought them, and the results every where 
are pronounced good. 

I want to tell you, moreover, that apart 
from and beyond our conviction that 
women have the same right to self-govern- 
ment that men have, and which lies at the 
foundation of all republicanism for men, 
is the fact that intelligent, conscientious 
women feel a deep and ineradicable sense 


of duty to assist in the management of | 


governmental affairs. I want to tell you 
that as wives, mothers, sisters and daugh- 
ters, we can never perform our whole 
duty to our families and our homes, until 
we share in the making of the laws 
under which these institutions are organ- 
ized and exist; until women have a 
choice in the selection of the ofllzers by 
whom these |.iws are admiuistered; until 
women apply their housewifely skill in 
helping to purify the bodies politic and 
civil, from the cancerous sores which 
corrupt our towns, our cities, and our 
States. For myself, at eighty-eight years 
of age, obliged to relinquish all active 
participation in public labor for human 
welfare, it is a grief to me to feel that I 
have been prevented from fulfilling my 
share of the power to which [ was en- 
titled, to help make our life here in Rhode 
Island better and wholesomer for our 
children and our children’s children to 
grow upin. It is a grief to me to feel 
that I shall probably pass away from this 
life before justice is done to the women 
of Rhode Island, whereby better con- 
ditions would be secured to those who 
will come after us. 

Therefore my last word to you, gentle- 
men, is, give the ballot to women. 

Respectfully, 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


Valley Fails, R. I. 


— 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 13, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular meeting of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League was held 
on Thursday evening, March 7, at the 
residence of the secretary, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, 4 Lexington Avenue. Mrs. Martha 
R. Almy came from Albany to tell us of 
the work of the winter. Her address was 
very interesting. For two months Mrs. 
Almy, as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, has been in Albany watching 
carefully the progress of our amendment, 
and she told us many things of the atti- 
tude of the different Senators and mem- 
bers in regard to the measure. The 
Judiciary Committee of the Assembly has 
recently reported the amendment, only 
one man, Hon. Amasa Parker, of Albany, 
being entirely opposed. As the Senate 
Committee reported favorably some time 
ago, a bill may be expected at any 
moment. 

After the close of Mrs. Almy’s remarks 
a resolution was passed calling on the 
Senators and Assemblymen from this city 
to vote for the amendment. Resolutions 
were adopted asking the mayor to ap- 
point women on the Board of Education, 
and one of regret at the death of Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown. 

On Wednesday evening, March 6, your 
correspondent spoke in a course of lec- 
tures arranged by the Educational Alli- 
ance to take place each week in the hall 
of the Hebrew Institute, at East Broad- 
way and Jefferson Street. Last winter, 
during our campaign, Mrs. Neymann and 
myself spoke one evening to a large audi- 
ence made up almost wholly of foreign- 
ers—Russians, Poles, Hungarians, etc. 
On this occasion my subject was ‘‘Shall 
Women Vote?’ My hearers were nearly 
all young men. At the close numerous 
questions were asked, showing much in- 
terest, and in some instances sympathy 
with the cause. Mr. Ernest Crosby, son 
of the late Rev. Howard Crosby, pre- 
sided. He regretted that when a member 
of the Assembly he had voted against the 
woman suffrage bill, as he was now thor- 
oughly in its favor. 

The movement to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of labor is active. On Saturday even- 
ing, March 2, in St. Michael's Church, was 
held a chapter of the Church Association 


for the Advancement of the Interests of | 


Labor. Striking cloak-makers and mem- 
bers of the board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration were present. Bishop Potter pre- 
sided. Rev. Joseph Reynolds, Rev. John 
Peters and Miss Keyser spoke. 

In Albany, on Thursday afternoon, 
March 7, the ‘Assembly Committees on 


| and children in retail stores. The chair- 


man, Hon. Judson Lawson, presided. 
Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, secretary of 
the Working Women’s Society, explained 
the conditions making the bill necessary. 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia College, 
| gave a history of trade and factory legir- 
lation. Mr. J. B. Reynolds, of the Uni- 
| versity Settlement, stated practical rea- 
sons gathered from the work there. Mrs. 
| Edward Lauterbach told why the Con- 
| sumers’ League asked for the bill. Miss 
| Keyser explained the wrongs done to 
saleswomen by protecting factory opera- 
tives only. Dr. Lummis presented hygi- 
; enic reasons and Mr. Morney Williams 
summed up. 
| Meetings of the 8th, 12th, lich and 21st 
| Assembly District Clubs have been held, 
| and on March 6 Miss Keyser addressed a 
full meeting of the Populist Club at 144th 
Street. 

Another woman has been admitted to 
| practice in the courts of this State. Miss 
| Florence Dangerfield presented herself 

for examination to the Board of Law 
Examiners some weeks ago, with a num- 
ber of young men. The report has just 
been made to the Supreme Court, and 
Miss Dangerfield is among those who 
bave passed successfully. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


GALEN Foster died at his home in 
Canterbury, N. H., Saturday, aged eighty- 
seven years. Mr. Foster was a graduate 
of Amherst, class of 1831, and practised 
law maoy years in Erie, Pa. He was a 
suftragist, and brother of the late Steph 
en 8S. Foster, of Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. ELIZA CHURCH, widow of Dr. 
Jefferson Church, for fifty years one of 
the prominent physicians in Springfield, 
died at Freeport, Ill, a few days ago, aged 
pinety. She was the daughter of Samuel 
Houpt, the second wife of Dr. Church, an 
abolitionist of the most steadfast and ag- 
gressive kind when there were few to 
follow or sustain him. Mrs. Church was 
an ardent supporter of woman suffrage, 
and her hospitable home in Springfield 
was always the centre of the suffrage 
movement in Western Massachusetts. 

Joun F. TEMPLE, an early abolitionist, 
died at Chicago, Sunday night, aged 
eighty. He was born in Germany, but 
emigrated when he was seventeen years 
old. In 1835 he and others organized the 
tirst anti-slavery society in the State of 
New York at Utica. Mr. Temple was a 
delegate from New York at the historical 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Society in 
Harrisburgh. 

SS 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Louis Agassiz, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, are spending the 
winter in Rome. 

The office of Public Opinion was re- 
moved March 5, from Washington D. C., 
to Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 

Miss Bacon, secretary to Editor Wil 
liam T. Stead, is also secretary of the 
Mowbray House Cycling Association, Lon- 
don, the membership of which is limited 
to women. 

Rev. Mrs. Eugenia St. John, of Kan- 
gas, is busy in the lecture field, although 
a constant sufferer from injuries sustained 
some time ago in a runaway wreck in Ne- 
braska, in consequence of which she will 
be more or less crippled for life. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York, April 24, by 
the steamer Orizaba, from Vera Cruz, and 
to begin her summer’s work at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the following Sunday. Her 
address is as usual, cure Messrs. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston. 

West Bridgewater, Mass., did itself 
credit at the recent election. It made 
| Mrs. Anna Le Lacheur one of the Over- 
| seers of the Poor, and Miss Elizabeth 
| Kingman trustee of the Public Library, 
| and reélected Mrs. Martha K. Crosby to 
| the school committee for three years. It 
| also voted for No License more than five 
to one. 

Miss Katharine E. Oliver, for some 
years director of the school of oratory in 
Cornell College, gave a spirited and touch- 
ing renditlon of Barrie’s ‘‘Little Minister” 
at Perkins Hall last Wednesday evening. 
Miss Oliver has a simple, graceful man- 
ner, a fine voice, and excellent natural 
power of impersonation. 


The hero of the successful anti-lottery 
fight in Congress is Senator Hoar. We 
thank him with all our hearts that he sat 
up till half-past two Monday morning 
watching the chance to circumvent Sen- 
ators Gorman and Brice, who were doing 
their best to defeat his bill forbidding ex- 
press companies to act as agents for the 
lotteries. It was justiflable Sabbath break- 
ing in his case.—N. Y. Independent. 


A Boston woman has recently invented 








Trade and Manufactures gave a hearing 
on the bill for the protection of women | 


a clever and simple device for preventing 
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f: CRISING Su Ss UNS) 
! SPO Es PoListy 
\ For durability and for 


\ cheapness this prepa - 
rahvon 1S lruly unrwalled. 












THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
eakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _ pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton. Mass., U.S.As 











a dress skirt from sagging in the back 
below the outside belt. It is called the 
Flur de Lis Belt and Skirt Pin, and is 
quickly becom ng an article of popular 
demand in the Boston dry goods stores. 
The inventor has applied for a patent, and 
the pin seems destined to have a great 
sale throughout the country, as every 
woman can appreciate its usefulness. 

With opening spring comes the ex- 
quisite display of Easter publication by 
L. Prang & Co. Among their fresh issues 
is a lovely little illustrated book called 
“The Shadow of the Angel.” the sweet 
and consoling verse by Rev. Ernest War- 
berton Shurtleff. Those fascinating Eas- 
ter cards now so popular as an expression 
of Easter com piiments are in every variety 
of delicate color and dainty design. 
Choice poems are fitly set in wreaths of 
deep blue vi»iets, or the tender pink of 
arbutus, and fluffy yellow chicks in a 
merry march hold up their daisy umbrel 
las against the April shower. 





Lady Heary Somerset is undergoing 
considerable abuse by various cranks and 
fanatics. She is arraigned for having a 
title, for owning property,and for not man- 
aging her property to suit the single tax 
people and others who see but one causa, 
and that theirown. It is charged that she 
is “‘like all aristocrats of the Tolstoi de- 
scription, willing to do anything for the 
poor except get off their backs.” And 
yet if anything is known about Lady 
Henry Somerset it is that her tenemant 
houses in London have been torn down 
and rebuilt at large cost and in accord- 
ance with hygienic requirements, so that 
she gets a very small return from them; 
that she is concerned in a number of 
movements which have for their object 
the improvement of the social, moral and 
physical condition of the poor in London, 
and that in fact she is the philanthropist 
she professes herself.— Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 





Our readers have doubtless noticed the 
advertisement of the lowa Loan and Trust 
Co., in our columns, and as showing the 
high standing of this Company, at its 
home in Des Moines, Ia., the following 
letter from Hoyt Sherman (a brother of 
Gen. W. ‘I’. Sherman and Hon. John Sher- 
man), will be of much interest to persons 
seeking safe securities for investments: 

Dzs Mornes, Ia., Dec. 15, 1893. 

The Iowa Loan and Trust Co, of this city, is 
one of our leading and oldest financial institu- 
tions. It has been a pioneer in muny ofits busi- 
ness methods, looking to increased security in 
its investments, without placing unreasonable 
burdens on its customers, in which it has been 
eminently successful. 

From the date of its organization, it has been 
under the control of careful, conservative, and at 
the same time, energetic business men, who have 
built up @ very strong financial company, in the 
continued growth and prosperity of which our 
citizens take a jast pride. 

The financial stringency of the past year has 
been only another successful test of its strength 
and prudent management. Respectfully, 

Hort SHERMAN, 

(Late President of the Equitable Life Ins. Oo. 
of Lowa.) 


——@— 


CATARRH is a constitutional disease. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a constitutional 
remedy. It cures catarrh. Give it a trial. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .< 


men’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 














IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


4424 TEMPLE PLACES 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stong BLackws.LL, and Lvor 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journas 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


The Young Idea. 


An Edacational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


MONDAY, MAR. 18S—LAS? WEEK 








JOSEPH HAWORTH 


RICH ELIKU—Monday night. 

THE BELLS and the CLOCKMAKER’'S 
HAT —Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 

HAMLET— Wednesday Matinee. 


RICHARD I11.—Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nigb's. 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 





STREET 
THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager. 





MARCH 18 . THIRD WEEK. 


Mr. John Drew, 


First Production in Boston of His New 
COMEDY, 


CHRISTOPHER, JR, 


Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
MARCH 25—Fourth and last week of Mr. 
DREW, in THE BUTTERRFELIES. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rice & Harris and 
CHaRLes FRoHMaAN 





Props. and Managers 


MONDAY, MARCH 18—ONLY ONE WEEK. 


DAVIS & KEOGH'’S 
Stupendous Pictorial Production, 


ON THE BOWERY, 


—WITH— 


STEVE BRODIE. 


NEXT WEEK—The Flying Dutchmaa. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. 


- - Manager- 
JOSEPH MURPHY, 


In the Companion Drama to Kerny Gow, entitled 


SHAUN RHUE. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK—THE KERRY GOW. 


——— 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING — 











1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MatTTREss Co., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of it in the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and lastitutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in ev 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very trury, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 













2sEDtgON EARTH-, 
NICKERSON PATENT BOglyLt SHEARS 
C ~~ & SCISSO'T RS. R 
~~ rs fo 
a HEM 







THIS OUT MAILTO US WIT 
$§OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 
» Sinch SHEARLIKE CUT.o————— @ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortiowa 
AGENTS $754. WEEK 


using or selling ACTI 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themos- 
ern method, used iu all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
nickel, etc , on watches, 
iry, table-ware, bicycles and 
rtal goods; fine outfits for 
; different sizes; always 
> r no battery; ne toy; no 
™ . Py nee; no limit to plating 
—_—- ——— —_— ; @ great meney maar. 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15. Columbus. Ohin 
Manuscript STANDS a good 
O u r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY co., 
Jackson, Mieh 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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PEOPHECIES IN EARTH LIFE. 





BY VI VAN DUZEN. 





The fledgling Faith first tries its wing in shell, 
Then feels the ‘‘Credo"’ that that wing can tell. 


When hush expectant fills with golden gleams 
The thrilling shell, it opes to fulfilled dreams. 


A speck of waste in waters, earth or air, 
Hides unknown laws of beauty and of care. 


From Nature's barp are struck such tones as lead 
Toward harmonies beyond our human need. 


The outer eye grows dim while inner sight 
Stirs with the wakening of its dawn of light. 


Creation’s joy awaits with bated breath 
That new creation that must come through death. 


But Love, most precious gift of Life we know— 

Because it gives itself—may always glow 

With truer giving than Youth’s warmth can 
show. 





2 
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WEST ROCK. 





A Sonnet. 





BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





Beneath the craggy cliff, at eventide, 

Three of us stood, while glowed the westering sun 

And fringed with glory all the hill-top trees, 

The while we thought of men and years agone; 

Fair shone the face of one whose pen inspired 

Wrote once the “Battle Hymn”’ of this broad 
land, 

As on that rock historic long she gazed, 

And spoke of those whose regicidal hand, 

Had won for them a refuge on this shore, 

Where Pilgrim feet, faith-shod, broke out the 
road 

Along which, after storm and stress of war, 

The slave at last a path of freedom trod. 

More proudly still West Rock its head may 
raise, 

Since soul so rare spoke there her word of praise. 

— Mothers’ Journal. 
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DESTINY. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


Live thou to-day thy best, and fill 

Thy noblest sphere, through good or ill. 
He need not fear the future’s way 

Who lives a noble life to-day. 


Fulfil thy fair ideals now; 

Let men to-day see on thy brow 

‘Lhat crown beyond all earthly cost 
That some have left to time, and lost; 


For many be the minds that say, 
‘We will be great some future day !”" 
And, like the mirage on the sea, 
Their dreams but mock reality. 


Oh, think not future years can give 
A grace that doth not in thee live, 
That hath not of thy toil and care 
Been wrought to make thy spirit fair. 


Read from the tablets of thy heart 
Thy destiny in what thou art, 
And know the promise < f the goal 
Is in the attitude of soul. 


Awake, then! seize the present time, 
And mark it by some deed sublime! 
Smite down thy sin, bid sloth away, 
And in thyself be great to-day! 


8o live, and lo! the humblest things 

Shall lift thee as on eagles’ wings, 

And thou thy guerdon sure shalt see, 

For as thou livest thou shalt be. 
—Congregationalist. 





——____ ~oer- — 


BEAUTY. 
BY HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. 


All things are beautiful that God hath made— 

Green earth, skies gray or crimson, sheen or 
shade, 

The golden river-dust, the mid-sea slime, 

The mola-warp’s home, and hills, the throne of 


Time, 

Rich dawn, with thrush and saffron-flowering 
reed, 

And darkness, friend of death, and worm and 
weed. 


Shadows of silence, and great lights of sound 

Alike are dear to th’ heaven they float around, 

And God hath blest them, whether in field or 
flood, 

In earth or air, and called them very good. 

But ere these leave the arms of their kind Nurse, 

Man clothes them with the garment of his curse, 

And driving out with flame-sword, seraph- wise, 

He disinherits them of their Paradise. 

Tis the old story of the scapegoat still, 

We lay on other lives our self-wrought ill; 

Man points at Woman, Woman at her feet, 

‘The Serpent tempted me, and I did eat.” 


——__~@>— ———e 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE BABY THAT =“ ON ELECTION 
DAY. 


BY GRACE MANCHESTER. 

Since the baby that cried when its 
mother went to vote has attained so great 
notoriety, we are not willing to let it 
retire until the truth has been told. Now 
we know allabout it. No matter how we 
found out. 

The state had recently conferred suf- 
frage upon women, much to the disgust 
of many pcopie in the town where the 
baby resides. 

The petted, sheltered women declared 
that they already bad all the rights they 
wanted. Their husbands, of course, did 
not believe in woman suffrage, because 
the wives and daughters who were the 
representative women to them did not 
wish to vote. Farmer Jones did not be- 





lieve in women’s voting, because woman’s 
place was in the home. 

When it was suggested, in a company 
of sheltered, petted women, that if they 
themselves did have ali the rights they 
wanted, it did not follow that all women 
had all the rights they wanted, the 
favored women all declared that voting 
would bene fit women in no way. 

**Why,” said the lawyer’s wife, ‘‘there 
is Mrs. Jones. She works like a slave. 
With the exception of going into her 
nearest neighbor’s once or twice, she has 
not left home for two years. There is no 
one that needs ‘rights’ more than she 
does; but what good will suffrage do her? 
She has not the time to vote, and even if 
she did, her voting would not make Mr. 
Jones hire help, nor make the baby stop 
crying.” ‘ 

This was considered convincing logic by 
those present. The doctor’s wife con- 
tinued, on the subject of Mrs. Jones: ‘It 
is a shame that Mr. Jones does not hire 
help. He is well able to do so. He does 
not seem to realize that his wife has any 
feeling. I called there a few days ago, 
and she was ironing, with that crying 
baby on one arm, and he sat there reading, 
never offering to hold the baby a moment. 
He said he was obliged to gu up stairs 
to sleep nights, so as not to be disturbed 
by its crying. I had a mind to tell him 
that he had better take care of the baby 
himself nights, and let his wife go up 
stairs and sleep. My husband says he ex- 
pects every day to hear that Mrs. Jones 
has either gone insane or dropped dead 
from overwork.” 

So people talked; but no one wished to 
tell Mr. Jones what was evident to them, 
that his wife was working herself to 
death; and he, like many other men, 
never dreamed that housework and the 
care of a baby could under any circum- 
stances cause a woman anything but 
pleasure. 

Election day came. The location of a 
new_bridge was to be settled. Mr. Jones 
was deeply interested in this question, 
and watched the election carefully. The 
votes seemed almost equally divided. At 
length Mr. Smith, who agreed with Mr. 
Jones concerning the location of the 
bridge, declared that every vote counted, 
and that he was going to bring his wife 
to vote. 

Mr. Jones turned the matter over in his 
own mind. Should he bring his wife to 
vote? Hedid notapprove of women’s vot- 
ing. But, then, if the bridge was not built 
where he wanted it he would be obliged to 
drive half a mile out of his way every time 
he came to town. Ofcourse Mrs. Jones 
would wish the bridge where it was most 
convenient for her husband. What if he 
should lose the bridge by just one vote? 

The result was that Mr. Jones drove 
rapidly home and astonished his wife by 
rushing into the kitchen, where she was 
holding the crying baby and washing 
dishes, requesting her to put on her bon- 
net and go with him to vote. He would 
listen to no objections, and even offered 
to hold the baby while she deposited her 
vote. Like the children of most over- 
worked mothers, Mrs. Jones’s baby was 
usually crying, and when it found itself 
in the unaccustomed arms of its father, it 
did not fail to attract the attention of all 
passers-by. 

‘*Well, I never!’’ exclaimed the doctor’s 
wife. ‘‘If there is not Mr. Jones holding 
the baby, for the first time in his life, I 
verily believe! If woman suffrage can 
give Mrs. Jones a chance to get out of the 
house, and make Mr. Jones hold the baby, 
I confess I am thankful that women can 
vote.” 

‘*And so am I,” said the doctor. 

‘**And I,” ‘tand I,” echoed others. 

As Mr. Jones held the baby and waited 
for his wife, feeling that he should go 
distracted, he overheard the remark, 
‘“*How badly Mrs. Jones looks! She is 
working herself to death. She used to 
be such a pretty girl, too.” 

‘*Yes,”’ was the reply, ‘‘the doctor says 
she will not live six months if she does 
not have rest.” 

“Not live six months!” Mr. Jones 
gasped for breath. Was it possible that 
he had been so blind? Though thought- 
less and selfish, he loved his wife. He 
drove home in silence. 

The next day he astonished Mrs. Jones 
for the second time by bringing a strong 
German girl into the kitchen, and declar- 
ing that his wife should do no more work 
fur a year. 

The decision to build the bridge near 
Mr. Jones’s house was carried by one 
vote. Mrs. Jones rides over the new 
bridge nearly every day now, and people 
say that she looks just as she did when she 
was a girl. The baby, too, has ceased 
crying, and is as rosy and happy a child 
as a fond mother could wish. 

Thus it came about that “the spectacle 
of a man holding a crying baby while its 
mother went to vote’ not only did much 
to convince people of the desirability of 
woman suffrage, but also secured the 
health and happiness of a mother and 
child. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


John D. Rockefeller, who recently 
built an ice skating rink at Vassar, has 
made the gift of a similar rink to the 
young women of Oberlin. 


The Trustees and corporation of Brown 
University have just adopted a far-reach- 
ing plan of extending the Women’s Col- 
lege connected with the university. Mrs. 
E. B. Andrews recently called a meeting 
at her home of prominent women of 
Providence. A committee was appointed 
to raise a fund to erect a building for the 
Women’s College of Brown University. 
It is estimated that a building such as is 
desired will cost $75,000. The Women’s 
College is designed to be no longer an 
annex, Dut part and parcel of the college 
proper, giving women students the fall 
University status, and conferring on them 
every advantage offered to the male stu- 
dents. and has already been set aside 
by the Board of Trustees, upon which a 
building for the Women’s College shall be 
erected. 


The California branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumn & is calling attention 
to the need of large additional endow- 
ments to make the advantages of Califor 
nia universities equal to those offered by 
the leading Eastern institutions. 


Vassar College has 500 students, and can 
receive no larger number until additiona] 
accommodations are provided. At the 
recent meeting of the New York branch 
of the alumnz, President Taylor men- 
tioned three matters as important for 
early consideration, to increase the quali- 
fication for admission, ‘‘to raise the stand 
ard of the curriculum, and to establish a 
number of graduate scholarships.” In 
closing, Professor Taylor said: 

The coming woman graduate is going 
to seek institutions that will afford her the 
same advantages as are given to men. 
She will not be willing to enter the side 
door of colleges, but will demand that the 
main enrance be thrown wide open to her. 

There is considerable agitation in Michi- 
gan in regard to nominating some capable 
woman for regent of the State University. 
Among those prominently mentioned are 
Mrs. Lillian Hollister, of Detroit, and 
Mrs. A. 8S. Benjamin, of Portland. The 
Ann Arbor Democrat says: ‘‘Kither of 
these women would have universal sup- 
port, as both have been prominently iden- 
tified with the State W. C. T. U. for 
years, and both are women of strong 
character and superior capabilities.” 


The student committee on discipline at 
Cornell, which was organized in the spring 
of 1893, gave so much satisfaction last 
year that the faculty has invested it with 
powers of original jurisdiction in all cases 
of university discipline. The committee, 
which, as heretofore, consists of four 
seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, 
and one freshman, with the president of 
the university for its chairman, has 
changed its title to the Student Self-Gov- 
ernment Council. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


An interesting feature in the celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday in New 
York City was the presentation to each of 
the 280 departments of the public school 
system of a photogravure of the well- 
known Gilbert Stuart portrait of the great 
leader — ‘tbe finest personification of 
purity, truth and goodness to be found on 
canvas.” 

The public-spirited women of New 
York City have formed ‘*The Woman’s 
Association for the Improvement of Pub- 
lic Education’’ for the purpose of codper- 
ating with the Good Government Clubs 
and the Committee of Seventy. At a 
recent meeting a series of reasons why 
women should be appointed upon the 
Board of Education, which had been care 
fully prepared by Mrs. C. A. Runkle, 
were read and adopted. 
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NOVEL SOCIETY OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The ‘‘Junior American Republic” is the 
name of a newly formed society of Chi- 
cago school children. It is proposed to 
duplicate the city council by the election 
of two aldermen from each school in the 
city, one boy and one girl. All city, town- 
ship and county officials will be repre- 
sented on the same basis, requiring a 
representation of both sexes. As fast as 
is practicable the United States Govern- 
ment will be duplicated in the same way. 
Severs] meetings have been held, and the 
new society is rapidly getting ready for 
work. 
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PREMIUM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For one new WOMAN’S JOURNAL sub- 
scriber, first year at $1.50, we will mail 
Dr. Mary Putnam - Jacobi’s admirable 
book on woman suffrage, in paper covers, 
postpaid, and for two new subscribers we 
will mail the same book in cloth covers, 
postpaid. 





~~ 15,000 PEOPLE DIE 








in New Engiand alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


stopvedin a week. The cough in thirty days. 


It is less expensive than a change of climate 


and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
ATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 6 


DR. ALBERT RHEHEDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 
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We offer WomAN’s JOURNAL subscribers g 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN's JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every Copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 


First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


WOMANS JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. J. M B. writes: I thank God for Tokology; 
by following it I curea myself of local troubles of ine 
worst kind, and Dyspepsisof seven years’ standing.” 











” oe pede gg i mover sponaht I would like to be 
0 , rea okolo and the 
as if it would be real missionary work,” oa 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Auice B. SrockHamM, M. D., in practice ove 
twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





WOMAN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH, 


At the Boston Methodist Social Union, 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
E. Willard were the guests of honor. 


Their addresses, which Bishop Foster , 


complimented as ‘two of the most remark- 
able speeches we have ever listened to,” 


in Zion’s Herald, touched upon many sub- 
jects of interest, including the position of 
women in the Methodist Church 

Lady Somerset, speaking of the work 
of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in the slums 
of London, and as “leader in every right- 
eous cause,” said: 


We have looked upon his work as a 
great inspiration, because Mr. Hughes 
does not stand alone. Mrs. Price Hughes 
has bad quite as much to do with the 
organization of that great Mission, and is 
revered as much as her husband, and her 
name stands for as much in England as 
does that of Hugh Price Hughes... . 
was proud of that detachmeut of women 
who went to Washirgton to stand for the 
position of women in the church at the 
Ecumenical Conference some years ago. 
We have no better friend than Mr. Hughes 
upon a!l the questions that relate to 
woman. He has taken a just and true 
view of the epormous importance to the 
world of the straightforward influence 
that women can bring to bear upon all 
the great questions that effect humanity. 
Everybody has believed in what I must 
call ‘‘the back-door i: fluence,” but Mr. 
Hughes has opened the portals wide of 
the ‘front door,” and asked us to come in 
by what we consider the ‘legitimate 
way.’ I still believe that the great church 
represented here is going to show to the 
worid its recognition of the fact that 
women have been its mainstay, lo! these 
many years. 


Miss Willard in telling her reasons for 
having a warm feeling toward “the tribe 
of Wesley,” made gvlden use of her op- 
portunity, saying: 

I like the Methodists. I remember a 
speech from Bishop Simpson—God bless 
that hallowed memory !—when he stood up 
in Indiana before a group of young minis- 
ters around the altar where they were 
to receive from him the authority to 
preach the Gospel, and he said to them in 
his fatherly fashion, ‘‘My young brothers, 
I want to give you this admonition: 
always stand by the development, the 
liberation, the enfranchisement of wom- 
en.” You may say that that was likea 
draught of water to athirsty soul. Some- 
times, when I have seen good and great 
men whose motive and whose action I did 
not dispute as being what they thought 
was true and right, I have said in my 
heart, ‘-Oh, for an huur of Gilbert Haven ! 
Oh, for an hour of Matthew Simpson!” 
And I have remembered Erastus O. 
Haven, who, when he was inyited to be- 
come president of our University, and 
who was at the head of the Michigan 
University—and no one could excel him 
as a college president unless the president 
of Harvard University—wrote to a con- 
servative trustee ut Evanston: “I will 
give up my present position and come to 
the Northwestern as president if you will 
remove all hindrances to the complete 
participation of women in the privileges 
of the Universi:y.”” So you may imagine 
that as a woman, a radical, a reformer, I 





cherish with love and devotion the mem- 
ory of these great and good and true men 
who have borne and labored and had 
patience. 

There is a charm about our Methodist 
men that I hardly find elsewhere. I re- 
mamber once in our own town, when for 
just once the Conference was coming— 


| that had never been there, a 
and which were reported stenographically | mh eagle 


be there again in a generation—how each 
man io their committee voted unanimously 
to invite one of their Methodist sisters to 
make the speech of welcome to the great 
Rock River Conference. Do you think I 
should not be grateful, and always have a 
friendly,honest word to speak of my Meth- 
odist brethren? And, even though they 
have not let us into the General Conference 
by quite such a big entrance and wide open 
front door as we expect they will at the 
very next session, nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, I think they will do what 
they deem to be right, and that they are 
nearer now ‘‘than when they first be- 
lieved.” F. M. A. 
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THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for pub- 
lication early in March a work entitled 
‘*The Armenian Crisis—The Massacre of 
1894; its Antecedents and Significance— 
with factors that enter into this phase of 
the Eastern Question.’’ By Frederick 
Davis Greene, M. A. 

The author, an American, is not con- 
nected with, nor representative of, any 
society, political or religious. He is simply 
discharging a duty to humanity. After 
many years’ residence in Constantinople, 
and in the centre of Armenia, during 
which time he was engaged in work to 


improve the condition of Armenian 
schools, he was recently compelled to 


OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 

prepared by experienced 

pharmacists from Sarsa- 

parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 

sessed by other remedies. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢. 
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return to this country under the orders of 
his pbysician. 

One special feature of the volume is the 
testimony in regard to the late massacre, 
much of it entirely new, in the shape of 
reports from American citizens in Eastern 
Turkey, who had opportunity of gather- 
ing information at first hand. This evi- 
dence is certified to by prominent Ameri- 
cans, whose signatures are reproduced in 
fac-simile, and the evidence establishes 
beyond question the extent and appalling 
character of the recent massacre in Sas- 
soun. 

The volume will contain twenty illus- 
trations from photographs, and a new 
map of Asiatic Turkey. It is really a 
handbook on the Eastern Question, vari- 
ous phases of which are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters, and its statements are 
based upon trustworthy aurhorities, sup- 
ported by full references to these. 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE AND THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 





Bditors Woman's Journal ; 

In tLe charming autobiography of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, which has been 
noticed in the columns of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, is a most interesting chapter on 
“The Claims of Women.” It was not 
until middle life that this warm-hearted, 
large brained friend of humanity became 
an advocate of the enfranchisement of her 
sex. But when once the subject had been 
thoroughly studied and mastered in her 
usual manner, there was no more indif- 
ference upon this important matter. 

‘It was,” writes Miss Cobbe, ‘‘good old 
Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who, when paying usa visit, pressed on 
my attention the question: ‘Why should 
you not have a vote? Why should 
not women be enabled to influence the 
making of the laws in which they have as 
great an interest as men?’”’ 

And then our earnest advocate goes on 
to account for the indifference of thou- 
sands of women to the possession of polit- 
ical rights. She continues, ‘‘But the time 
comes to every woman worth her salt, to 
take ardent interest in some question 
which touches legislation. . . . The timid, 
the ignorant, the conventional will here 
retreat, and try to believe that it con- 
cerns men only to right the wrongs of the 
world in some more effectual way than 
by single-handed personal effort in special 
cases. ... For my own part I confess I have 
been chiefly moved by reflection on the 
sufferings and wrongs borne by women, 
in great measure owing to the deconsider- 
tion they endure consequent on their 
political and civil disabilities. Whilst I 
and other happily circumstanced women 
have had no immediate wrongs of our 
own to gall us, we would still have been 
very poor creatures had we not felt bit- 
terly those of our less fortunate sisters, 
the robbed and trampled wives, and the 
mothers whose children were torn from 
them at the bidding of a dead or living 
father. Such wrongs as these have in- 
spired me with the persistent resolution 
to do everything in my power to protect 
the personal and parental rights of 
women.” 

From the birth of her interest in the 
amelioration of the condition of women 
Miss Cobbe wrote much and spoke often 
upon this subject. She also, as far back 
as 1862, read at the Social Science Con- 
gress in the Guildhall, London, a paper on 
the question of granting university de- 
grees to women. ‘For a week or two,” 
she says, ‘I was the butt of universal 
ridicule, for every daily paper in London 
laughed at my demand. Nevertheless, 
just seventeen years afterwards, I was in- 
vited to join a deputation headed by Lady 
Stanley to thank Lord Granville for hav- 
ing, as President of London University, 
conceded those degrees to women pre- 
cisely as I had planned.” 

This makes a shining illustration of the 
fact that ‘tthe world do move.” 

HESTER M. POOLE. 
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A NEW FRIEND. 


The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, which 
has hitherto maintained a conservative 
attitude towards woman suffrage, has 
recently commended the movement in an 
editorial. After describing how the pres- 
ence of the large number of women who 
attend the legislative discussions on wo- 
man suffrage bills causes an unusual 
degree of attention to appearance and the 
proprieties on the part of the members, 
the Free Press makes the following appli- 
cation : 

It is a strong, albeit unintentional, trib- 
ute that is thus paid to the humanizing 
influence of woman in politics, and it 
confirms the claim so often and earnestly 
made that we need to put woman on an 
equality with man at the ballot-box for 
the purpose of humanizing him at that 
point. There can be little doubt that he 
needs it, if not at the ballot-box, at the 
caucus. If the concession of the ballot to 
woman will assure us immunity from the 
evils which now surround the exercise of 
the freeman’s will in the matter of select- 
ing candidates for office, there are many 
of those who are not now enthusiastic in 





the cause of woman who will unite in say- 
ing, Speed the day of her complete eman- 
cipation. We cun afford to run a great 
deal more risk than has ever been hinted 
at as involved in giving woman the b |1- 
lot, if it will purify the caucus. And, on 
the whole, we incline to the opinion that 
it will. There are those who insist that 
the emancipation, so called, is quite as 
likely to degrade woman as to elevate 
man; but we cannot believeit. The effect 
of fair woman’s presence where Legis- 
latures are assembled is a sufficient refu- 
tation of the claim ; for the average Logis- 
lature is fairly representative of the com- 
munity from which it is drawn. 
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MRS. CAROLINE L, DENTON. 


SALINA, KAN., FEB 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Through some inadvertence the name 
of Mrs. Caroline L. Denton was omitted 
from the list of names of our campaign 
speakers in the Kansas Report as pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

Our cause is much indebted to Mrs. 
Denton for a deal of earnest, effec- 
tive work, done at her own cost; for she 
not only worked without salary, but paid 
the expense of her work. She is presi- 
devt of the Seventh District E. 8S. A., and 
a more faithful, conscientious and depend- 
able worker is not tobe found. Hersis a 
name well worthy of a place upon our 
‘*Roll of Honor.” It would not be com. 
plete without the name of our co-worker 
and friend, Mrs. Caroline L. Denton. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
Pres. Kan. E. S. A. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


S. M. Fox, the new Adjutant General 
of Kansas, has appointed Mrs. Fannie 
Beardsley, of Topeka, his chief clerk. 
Mrs. Beardsley has held this position 
under the three preceding Adjutant 
Generals, and her re-appointment is uni- 
versally approved. The Topeka Daily 
Capital says: ‘*To her has been due much 
of the accuracy and efficiency of the cleri- 
cal work in-the department.” 

The funeral services of Mrs. A. E. 
Davis, wife of a well-known railroad man 
of San Francisco, were Conducted by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, founder of the San 
Francisco kindergartens. She delivered 
an address and read the burial services, 
according to the last request of the dead. 
The services were simple but impressive. 
Mrs. Cooper paid an eloquent tribute to 
the woman who had aided her for years 
in her charitable work. 

Bishop Potter’s daughters were all edu- 
cated with a view to doing at least one 
thing well. One girl became an expert 
pianist, another is an artist, anda third 
has trained herself to the duties of secre- 
tary. She not only answers her busy 
father’s letters, but receives callers, 
answers all questions, which pour in by 
the hundreds upon a man in his position, 
arranges appointments and fulfils all the 
duties of an expert office woman, reliev- 
ing her father from much care. 

The Denver Times says the women of 
Denver and Colorado, to a greater extent 
probably than those of any other State, 
have abandoned the hat-wearing habit 
where it is unnecessary, and where it is 
annoying to others. It is a beautiful 
sight to visit the Denver theatres and see 
the large number of women who remove 
their hats during the performance. Other 
thoughtful women are careful to wear 
small hats, flat hats, or some other style, 
shape, or variety which will not cause 
ugly thoughts and bad words to arise be- 
hind them. 

The Woman’s Exchange of San Fran- 
cisco was organized ten years ago with 
one room, $25 worth of goods, and 
one woman in charge. Now it occupies a 
spacious store, carries on a luncheon de- 
partment which is the mainstay of the 
institution, and employs thirty-two women 
and four errand boys. During the past 
year nearly $9,000 has been paid out for 
wages. The consignors, numbering about 
300, have been paid for sales of their 
goods $32,566.00. Of this amount, $14,449 
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Jeannette H. Walworth writes in the 
N. Y. Mail and Express: 


A firm of Connecticut lawyers not long 
| since had a young woman stenographer of 
superior mental caliber in the office. 
They wanted some “options” secured 
among a lot of English stockholders in an 
American enterprise. On a notice of ten 
hours she started to Europe,travelled from 
point to point in search of the stockhold- 
ers, secured three more options than she 
was sent after, endured the scorn of one 
titled lady, who could not understand 
| why a “female young person should be 
sent on such an important mission,” re- 
turned home in time to ward off impend- 
ing calamity from a wealthy corporation, 
and had her salary raised $1 a week! She 
had been getting $10. In the same office 
in receipt of $15 weekly. This is an 
authentic case. 


The following is quoted as illustrative 
of the subjects in which New York society 
women are interested: 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne is the 
Browning leader. Mrs. John Sherwood 
lectures on art, science, travel, poetry and 
thedrama. Prof. Cornelia Hood instructs 
the sex in law, as does Miss Mary Proctor 
in astronomy. Miss Georgiana Roberts 
conducts ‘**Topics of the Day Class,” and 
Miss Beaston ‘Current Events Clubs.” 
Miss Adele Field, a distinguished scholar, 
descants upon China and Japan, b>tany 
and plant evolution. Mrs. E. B. Custer, 
widow of the heroic soldier, gives delight- 
ful accounts of Jife on the plains and 
Indian characteristics. Miss Angeline 
Brooks discusses kindergartens and child- 
life; Prof. Zink lectures on German lit- 
erature, and Prof. Wisner on French. 
Mrs. Flint makes a special study of archi- 
tecture. Mme. Le Plong-on of ancient 
Yucatan races and Miss Hendrickson of 
the history of costumes; Mrs. Richard3on 
leads her hearers through early English 
literature and Prof. Bedford through 
culinary science. 


The question of woman’s equality with 
man from a zoological standpoint was 
discussed by Professor Nachtrieb at a 
recent meeting of the Scientific Club at 
the Minnesota State University. He 
pointed out that in the animal kingdom 
the male manifests a greater diversity of 
habits and characteristics than the female, 
and that in consequence the former has 
been denominated as the progressive and 
the latter as the conservatve sex. In 
many physiological respects, woman was 
found to be farther removed from the ape 
than man, this being shown espeeially in 
the higher development of the pelvis. In 
respect to the face, however, man had 
an advantage, his face being smaller in 
proportion to the skull than that of 
woman. The professor held that the size 
of the brain bas comparatively little to do 
with intellectual power, and that all the 
evidence so far goes to prove that there is 
no marked intellectual difference between 
the male and female. 


HUMOROUS. 


Monumental liars—a good many grave- 
stones. 


Subscriber—Why is my paper so damp 
every issue? Zditor—Because there is so 
much due on it. 


Teacher—Which are the principal stars? 
Pupil (an actor’s son)—Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, an’—an’—Irving. 


If you could slip a belt on Hayti, her 
revolutions would run the machinery of 


| the world.—Detroit Free Press. 


Editor—Humph! Poetry is a drug on 
the market! Aspiring Wit—Glad to hear 
so. I hope you pay drug store prices for 
it. 

A colored philosopher is reported to 
have said, ‘‘Life, my breddern, am mos’ly 
made uP of prayin’ for rain and then 
wishin’ it would cl’ar off.— Presbyterian. 


Mrs. Breezy (with hammer)—There, I’ve 
hit the nail on the head at last. Mr. 
Breezy—Why do you put your finger in 
your mouth? That was the nail I hit. 


He—I wonder when you will be able to 
set as good a table as my mother does? 
She—By the time you are able to provide 
, good a table as your father does, my 

ear. 


Teacher (to dull boy of the class)— 
Which New England State has two cap- 
itals? Boy—New Hampshire. Teacher 
—Indeed! Name them. Boy— Capital 
‘“N” and capital ‘*H.” 





were paid in the domestic department, | 


$10,728 in the art and fancy work depart- 
ment, and $7,761 in the fl»wer depart- 
ment. 

The Daughters of the Revolution,organ- 
ized four years ago at Washington by a 
few women, now has 7,000 members. It 
makes a cult of American history and tra- 
ditions, and is interested particularly in 
the story of the women of the Revolution. 
The society has hung the portrait of Mrs. 
Harrison, its first president-general, in 
the White House; it contributed largely 
to the Mary Washington monument fund, 
and to the fund for the statue of General 
Washington, to be presented to France by 
American women; it has made a collec- 
tion of valusble books and relics, and is 
now working to secure a permanent home 
in Washington, Colonial Hall, which is 
to be an imposing building, serving as 
national headquarters and business centre, 
as well as a museum for colonial and 
Revolutionary relics and records. 


| 
| 


Young Student Physician (to charity pa- 
tient) —I—think you have a—a—some kind 


| of a fever; but our class have only got as 





far as convulsions. I'll come again in a 
week.— Phrenological Journal. 


At a young ladies’ seminary, during an 
examination in history, one of the pupils 
was interrogated thus: ‘*‘Mary, did Mar- 
tin Luther die a natural death?” ‘No,’ 
was the reply, ‘She was excommunicated 
by a bull.” 


Old Gent (to "bus conductor)— Why 
didn’t you wake me up, as I asked you? 
Here Iam half a mile beyond where I 
wanted to get down. Conductor—I did 
try; but all I could get out of you was, 
‘“‘Al!l right, Maria; get the children their 
breakfast, and I’ll be down in a minute.” 


Two children had a pet hen that died. 
They were allowed to bury it with honors. 
Afterwards, the little five-year-old said it 
was a “‘a real good Hennetarian funeral.” 
A child of older growth, a young girl in 
one of the public schools, in reply to the 
question, ‘‘What is a humanitarian?” an- 
swered, ‘‘I suppose a humanitarian is the 
opposite of a Unitarian.” 


2 


‘with her was a young man stenographer | 








WALTER BAKER & CO, 
OF; gest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


x, On this Continent, have received 


yo7>™ HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


ia f Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

M29 , lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their preneniene. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup, 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 













Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shat- 
tered system by giving vigorous action to 
the digestive organs, creating an appetite 
and purifying the blvod. It is prepared 
by modern methods, possesses the great- 
est curative powers, and has the most 
wonderful record of actual cures of any 
medicine in existence. Take only Hood’s. 


Hoop's PILLs are purely vegetable, and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. 25c. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

WomMaAn’s JoURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 

Sproat Turner. 

How women voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 

8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equa) 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A, M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t.. Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sort. 26,’94. A four years’ 
raded course of Lectures, Qu Labora’ and 








inical work offers superior advantages to A 
who are admit to the clinics of the 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, yy. Dd. 


Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. tures, Quisses, 
cateey Were and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 

d Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and D 
and information Pry to 

E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 








The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free aeponesey for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


R OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
‘or soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treat: t in ical ee and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
songalbums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


BY Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
oe ecpemgass ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
Sera aah” Nongy” paper BO "contes” Meutas, 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00.” pln 
66 

From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling. Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments, making an exce: 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for GenevQytive etreular o 
a 
































instrumental Ba = 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’” For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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MASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 


Christian wives and mothers have some 
rights which you are bound to respect, 
and that Wyoming and Colorado are 
warnings to be shunned rather than ex- 
amples to be followed, vote against this 
bill. The preservation of the home is of 
more value than any theory of abstract 
justice. 
Mr. SLEEPER, of Winthrop: The ar- 
ments used here against woman suf- 
age are the same which have been used | 
in every age and country by the privileged 
classes againet the unrepresented. ‘This | 
question will never down, because it is | 
founded on the unchangeable principles of 
justice and right. There should be no 
taxation without representation. One- 
half the people should not be governed by 
the other half. It is said that only a 
minority of women want suffrage; but in 
the archives of the House there are stored 
away suffrage petitions from 100,000 
noble and true women. There are also a 
few remonstrants. Ever since the dawn 
of creation there have been some people 
who have stood in the path of progress, 
but they have gone down before it, and 
will again. Will anyone say that women 
have been deteriorated by the progress 
thus far accomplished? Every step of 
that progress has made woman a better 
wife, mother and daughter. It is objected 
that most women do not vote for school 
eommittee. It is true, and we regret it. 
But how about men? [The speaker gave 
statistics showing how largely men fail to 
vote.] If there is a country in the world 
that ought to let women vote, it is ours. 
Columbus asked in vain from all the kings 
of Europe the money to make his voyage 
of discovery. At last Isabella supplied 
him with the means. Then and not till 
then, by the co-operation of that woman, 
was founded this great republic. I see 
here many women who took part in the 
anti-slavery movement, the grandest con- 
flict this world has ever seen. They helped 
to strike the shackles from 3,000,000 
slaves; but you did not stop there. All 
through our Civil War they nursed the 
sick, cared for the wounded. Fellow 
eomrades of the G. A. R., you fought for 
freedom and right in 1861. I believe you 
will vote with me to-day to protect our 
homes, our womanhood and our country. 
Mr. Hayes, of Lowell: We are told 
not to cast pearls before swine. No reason 
has been presented why we should urge 
upon woman a duty she does not desire, 
and try to break up the domestic side of 
life. The last speaker told those who 
fought for freedom and right in 1861 that 
it had become their duty to vote for wo- 
man suffrage. As one of them, I stand 
ready to vote against it. A few women 
desire the ballot—some of the women 
who have nothing else todo. The domes- 
tic woman who tries to make her own 
home happy is not here asking for legis- 
lation. If she attends to her own home 
duties, she has little time to think of poli- 
tics. It has been said that women are 
now filling many positions of trust. But 
how many retain them after they marry ? 
A man marries a woman who is a book- 
keeper. When he takes her to his home 
and to his arms, is he depriving her of 
her rights when he asks her to discon- 
tinue that work and attend to her domes- 
tic duties? We are told of the uplifting 
influence that woman suffrage will have. 
I hope the gentlemen do not mean that 
their womankiad at home are not able to 
uplift them now, or could do it better if 
they had the ballot. Ah, it’s allrot! We 
have heard it for years. Massachusetts 
has always been in the forefront of prog- 
ress, and woman euffrage has not been 
granted yet, and I hope never will be. It 
will be a grand sight when this world be 
comes so fine and noble as we are told 
it is going to be when women vote. I 
can’t believe that either the political arena 
or the home or mankind will be benefited. 
The present voters of Massachusetts do 
not desire this to pass. The people of the 
Commonwealth don't wantit. Why force 
it upon them? It is a mysterious some- 
thing from which only evil and not good 
would result. The family would be sure 
to bebrokenup. If this measure becomes 
law not oniy here but everywhere, where 
are you going to get your supply of men 
and women for the future? I hope it will 
not pass. 


MR. GROVER, of Canton: This subject 
has been discussed so often and s80 
long that I do not suppose any discussion 
will change a vote. Yet discussion is 
useful. Every reform goes through three 
stages, ridicule, opposition and accept- 
ance. This bas passed through the first 
stage, and is now nearthe third. Noman 
is ever reasoned into or out of bis prej- 
udices; but the members who intend to 
vote against the bill might do well to con- 
sider whether they are not governed in this 
matter by prejudicerather than reason. I 
voted for it last year, but not for any 
sentimental reason. Woman suffrage 
rests on a broader and more satisfavtory 
foundation. I am not afraid to follow a 
principle wherever it leads. If the prin- 
ciple is sound, you will never go astray. 
Are the gentlemen prepared to follow 
out the principle laid down in the founda- 
tion of our Government—that govern- 
ments derive their ju-t powers from the 
consent of the governed? If that is true, 
and not mere glittering generality, if 
women are governed, they ought to vote. 
If you are pot afraid of the principles of 
your own constitution, you will vote yes. 
I admit that the Legislature may restrict 
suffrage, but it should restrict it alike. If 
an educational qualification be made, it 
should apply impartially toall. You say 
woman doesn’t want it. You don’t know 
whether she wantsitor not. If itis hers, 
give it to her. It bas been said that 
lovely. pure woman should not go into 
the filthy pool of politics. If the most 
ennobling act of American citizenship has 














so lovg been performed by men alone that 


it is now a filthy pol, for heaven’s sake | 


let the women in and let them purify it. 
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Mr. LOWELL, of Boston: [ shall ad- 
dress myseif to the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Melrose, because if there is 
anything to be said for a bill, he can 
always say it well. [f I thought suffrage 
would raise women’s wages, I[ do not 
know but [ should vote for the bill; but 
it cannot raise them, as is shown by the 
argument made by a woman in a pam- 
phlet which some of you have. [The 
speaker read from a pamphlet claiming 
that women’s poor wages were due to the 
temporary character of their work, and 
their not having time to acquire skill be- 
fore they gave up business. Mr. Lowell 
continued:}] Woman suffrage, in my 
opinion, will not sensibly affect wages. 
If the argument from taxation had been 
applied to the Legislature of Massachu- 
chusetts 120 years ago, it would have had 
considerable weight; but we have now 
pretty well disconnected taxation from 
representation. In every city there is a 
pretty large class of men who have no 
property and pay no taxes, yet who vote, 
and another class who pay taxes without 
having any voice in their expenditure, 
because their property is in one place and 
their residence in another. If cities were 
governed like railroads, and each stock- 
holder had as many votes as he had shares 
of stock, the argument for municipal euf- 
frage would be thoroughly convincing; 
but until they are, I do not see any con 
ceivable connection between the two. 
Women have demonstrated by their action 
on school suffrage that they do not want 
the wider suffrage. In 1887, there were 
302 towns in Massachusetts where no 
women voted for school committee, and 
seventeen towns in each of which only 
one woman voted. This is more convinc- 
ing than any number of petitions. Women 
are much like men, and will sign a peti- 
tion for almost anything. Nothing is 
more dangerous than a large class of vot- 
ers who do not vote, or only vote spas- 
modically. A certain special training is 
necessary to voting, and [ think itis no 
discredit to women that they do not want 
to undergo this training. There is a pro- 
posal to hold a constitutions! convention 
in this State, and the suffragists ought to 
go before that convention, and ask to have 
this measure submitted to popular vote. 


Mr. HorRAN, of Boston: I am said to 
be the only Democrat in favor of woman 
suffrage, but I want to go on record in 
support of this bill. The gentleman from 
Pittsfield has said that the majority of 
women are opposed to suffrage. If so, 
it shows that they have not been 
sufficiently educated. It has been said 
that the liquor question will not be; set- 


tled by women's voting. Do you suppose 
that the women would not use their best 
endeavors against this blighting curse? 
It has been said that women have not 
sufficient capacity. I have spent time 
with women in the schools, and have not 
found them inferior in ability The gen- 
tleman says he shall vote no because 
he is endeavoring to please the women, 
and the next minute he urges everyone to 
vote according to his conscience, wi hout 
regard to other considerations. I do noi 
known by sight one of the noble army of 
women who have given their efforts to 
this cause. I advocate this movement 
against the advice of my best friends on 


a matter of right. A member says the 
proper sphere of woman is the home. Her 


The arguments used on the other side are 
merely glittering generalities. Do we 
propose to drag the woman from the home 
when we propose to give her the highest 
right given to God’s children, the right 
of self-government. Those who laud the 
j angelic qualities of woman as an argu- 
ment for exclading her from the franchise 
are on the same plane as the slave holder 
who brings out a beautiful slave girl and 
praises her, and then sells her into bond- 
age. Women will reinvigorate the body 
politic and bring a new influence into it. 
The honorable gentleman appeals to your 
partisan spirit. I speak from my heart 
and wy soul; and though I know I may 
never come back again, I am ready to lay 
down my political life in this cause. 


MR. ROE. of Worcester, referring to the 
speech of Mr. Dallinger, said: I am glad 
that a recent graduate of Harvard College 
and of the Cambridge Normal School has 
been willing to come here and tell us 
what he knows about woman suffrage. I do 
not know that a vote of Hurva:d College 
has ever been taken on this question, but 
there is a woman’s college near Harvard, 
and of 633 girls in Wellesley, 520 lately 
expressed themselves in favor of suffrage. 
The gentleman has said he did not mean 
to take an active part in opposing woman 
suffrage this year. It was unnecessary 
for him to make that statement. His 
active part began with the beginning of 
the legislative session, and was not infiu- 








| enced by the half dozen members, more or | 


less, who came to his aid. Last year I 


proper sphere is humanity and the world. | 


the Democratic side, simply because it is | 





was criticised for making a canvass of the | 


House in favor of suffrage. This year it 
| is the opponents who have actively can 
vassed against the bill. 





town in the State, begging that remon 
strances be sent in. How many have 


They have | 
formed an association, and sent to every | 
wor hiness. 


been received? A single petition I hold in 
my hand from 1,100 working men in 
Rockland contains more names than all 
the remonstrants put together. In four 
weeks the signatures of 211 Brookline re- 
monstrants were collected, and in two 
weeks the names of 260 Brookline women 
were secured on the other side. An honor- 
able member objects to the emotional ele- 
ment—he, of all men! Another quotes the 
text, ‘‘He shall rule over thee.” I have 
two sons; am I to look forward to the 
time when they will rule over my two 
daughters? And, if so, how about the 
166.000 women who have no husbands? 
How about the laboring woman with no 
one to look after her? A boy may 
have had his expenses through college 
paid by his mother, but as soon as that boy 
is twenty-one, he is greater than his 
mother. My home is as dear to meas any 
other man’s tohim. The last sight I saw 
was my wife and daughter at the window 
waving to me. Is my home any Jess dear 
to me because my wife votes—goes down 
to that ‘filthy pool,” and casts her ballot 
to make the community better? 

Mr. Roe continued at some length, re- 
viewing the arguments of the opposition, 
and making a warm plea for equal rights. 
The vote was then taken, with the result 
stated last week. 


se ~oo———___ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


ROxBURY.—The League will hold its 
third annual reception and gentlemen’s 
night.at Hotel Langham, 1697 Washington 
St., between West Springfield and Worces- 
ter Sts., Thursday evening, March 21. The 
president, Mrs. J. B. Bryant, assisted by 
ladies, will receive guests from 7 to 8 
P. M. There will be addresses by Mary A. 
Livermore and other prominent persons, 
with music by several young ladies. Sup- 
per will be served at 830. Tickets, 75 
cents each, can be procured at the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., not 
laver than Wednesdxy, March 20, or by 
mail from Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, 2 Cedar 
St.. Roxbury, who will reserve tickets if 
requested. It is hoped that friends of the 
cause will help by their presence to make 
this a successful occasion, as it is desired 
thus early to enlist the attention of the 
public in our work for the coming year. 

J.C. 





PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine 
Highest references as to character and trust 
Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s JourNnaL Office 





THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIs STREET.—Mr. John Drew and 
company will present for the first time in 
Boston next Monday night, ‘‘Christopher, 
Jr.,”” by Madeline Lucette Ryley. Itisa 
bright comedy with a dainty love story. 
There are some new characters, and Mr. 
Drew is seen as a poor young man, who 
wears shabby clothes, and lives in a smal! 
attic room, top floor, rear. But this is 
done for effect, for Christopher, Jr., 
thinks that his father’s heart and purse 
will be touched if he sees his boy in pov- 
erty, but the game does not work. The 
father will help him only if he marries 
the daughter of one of his friends. Chris- 
topher, Jr. refuses, and is sent off to Bom- 
bay, where he falls desperately in love. 
Delightful complications arise, and high 
comedy reigns, until a discovery is made 
which results in a general explanation. 

THE annual testimonial tendered assist- 
ant-manager Charles J. Rich of the Hollis 
Street Theatre will occur at that ho use, 
Sunday evening, March 17, and already a 
~~ \arreen for seats has been experi- 
enced. 


CoLuMBIA.—Because of its enormous 
success in this city on its first appearance, 
last August, the Columbia announces for 
the week of March 18, Davis and Keogh’s 
pictorial production of the realistic, sen- 
sational and comic drama, “On the 
Bowery,” by R. N. Stephens. A radical 
innovation has been decided upon and wili 
g0 into effect at the opening of this en- 
gagement. A new scale of prices has 
been arranged as follows: orchestra stalls 
and loges, $1; orchestra circle, 75 cents; 
entire first ba!cony, 50 cents; dress circle, 
25 cents; family circle 15 cents; general 
admission, 50 cents. These prices should 
increase the largs volume of business the 
Columbia has enjoyed this season. 


hl, emi 

CASTLE SQUARE.—For the fourth and 
last week of Mr. Haworth’s engagement, 
commencing next Monday, there is to be 
presented a repertoire consisting of Mr. 
Haworth’s greatest successes. This is 
Richard Ill. which Mr. Haworth pre- 
sents for the first time on any stage Thurs- 
day night, March21. Mr. Eowerth hoped 
to give it earlier, but extensive prepara- 
tions have to be made in scenery, cos- 
tumes and rehearsals. The repertoire is 
as follows: Monday night and Saturday 
matinee, Richelieu; Tuesday night, Rose- 
dale; Wednesday matinee, The Bells and 
The Clockmaker’s Hat; Wednesday night, 
Hamlet ; and Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day nights, Richard III. ‘Rob Roy,” 
DeKoven and Smith’s celebrated comic 
opera, with the entire cast and produc- 
tion, exactly as seen in New York, wil) 
come to the Castle Square Theatre, Mon- 
day night, March 25. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 18, 
3.30 P. M. Miss Susan F. Loring, of Concord, will 
speak on ‘*The Domestic Problem.”’ Club Tea at 
6.30, 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S. C. Crane, 7 Bast Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 

WANTED.—A HOMKE for a little motherless 
girl of nine years, parentage American. Further 
pasteeaee may be had by addressing Miss Char- 
otte Emerson, 176] Southbridge, Street, Worcester, 
Mass, 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers 297 Congress St.,Bosto8 
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